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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





Observations on the Evil Effects pro. 
duced in the Human Constitution by 
Stimulating Food, and by Spirituous 
and Fermented Liquors, when taken 
immoderately and habitually. By a 
Member of the North American 
Academy of Sciences. 8vo, 2d edit. 
1818. 


Tuese physiological reflections, which 
first appeared In 1812, as the work of 
Mr. Forster, have since been republished 
in the Pamphleteer: we have chosen the 
latter edition, which, from the great 
alterations and additions since made by 
Mr. F., nay, almost, be cousidered as a 
new work. 
Mr. F. observes, and we_ believe 
there are few medical facts more gene- 
rally allowed, ** that drunkenness and 
wluttony are destructive of bealth,”’ 
thouzh. their injurious effects are not 
abvays immediately perceptible. To 
illustrate the evil tendeucy of a free use 
of spirituous and fer mented liquors, 
Mr. F. proceeds to explain their imme- 
diate effect on the dizestive organs, and 
then adverts to the following fact:— 
“that an unhealthy state of the consti- 
tution, characterised by circumstances 
which indicate a disordered condition of | 
the digestive o organs,’ combined with a 
weak ‘and irritable state of the nervous 
system, ‘appears more or less to attend 
and to aggravate almost every disease, 
whether general or local, and to be the 
principal maintaining cause of the irre- 
Kularities in the determination of the 
blood to the head, or to other parts of 
the body.” The elevation of spirits, and 
stimulus, afforded by the sime cause, 
are likewise of the most. d:; angerous 
tendency ; continually exhausting, and 
eventually undermining, the constitu- 
tion: this fact cannot be too often or 
f0 strongly urged. Persons suffering 
from temporary ‘loss or disappointment, 
too frequently have recourse to the use 
: wine Or spirits, as a momentary relief 
om mental suffering; the apparently 
veficial effects of this induces them to 
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pomrone the practice, and the stimulus 
reasing in an inverse ratio with the 


ss ge y of its repetition, it eventually 
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brings on the whole train of nervous and 
hypochondriacal disorders: indeed, Mr, 
I. has most decidedly exonerated the 
climate of England from the stigma 
uuder which it has so long laboured :— 


the most direct tendency to produce and 
to aggravate this determination of the 
blood [to the head]; and the prevalence 
of madness in England, is principally 
owing to the habit of eating too much 
animal food, and the free use of strong 
drinks. For although the peculiar natural 
disposition of the individual mind, com- 
bined with erroneous education, may de- 
termine the nature of the objects of hallu- 
cination and enthusiasm,. yet the undue 
excitement of the brain from the blood- 
vessels, stimulated by strong drinks, must 
aggravate and perpetuate such errors, by 
a verting the judgment and confusing the 
ideas.’ 


The common and freguently fatal 
error, that an advanced period of Ife 
requires the additional stimulus of a lit- 
tle wine, is justly combated by Mr. F., 
as, at this period of life ** the great de- 
terminations of blood to the head hap- 
pen, and the habit of drinking 1s most 
dangerous, as it promotes that momen- 
tous irregularity in the circulating sys- 
tem.’? Consumption is mentioned as 
another instance of a disease, in which 
the patient is remarkably susceptible of 
stimulus. In this disease, the use of a 
nutritive, but anstimulating regimen, is 
strongly recommended; and Mr. F. 
expresses his conviction, ‘* that the 
violent use of wine and spirits will hurry 
a patient, predisposed to hectic, into a 
miserable state of irritation, which may 
produce organic disease, and become 
incurable*.”’ 

We shall close our observations on 
this work, by extracting the opinion 
given by Mr. Cornwall Reynolds, of 
Hackney, on the use of cinchona and 
port wine as aremedy in cases of fever: 
this opinion is cont ained in a letter pre- 
tixed to the work, and exhibits the 





* Asa remarkable instance of the sudden 
and fatal effects of drinking spirituous liquors, 
Dr. Cheyne, in his book ou Apoplexy, men- 
tious the case of a child, who appears to have 
been destroyed by driukine whiskey. On dis- 
section, the liver was found of a bright ver 
qilion colour. 
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«¢ Spirituous liquors and high food have’ 


extraordinary fact of a professional man 
anda perfectly intelligible writer united 
in one and the same person. Indeed, 
Mr. F.’s work may, in many instances, 
be considered as operating as a foil to 
his equally learned, though more intel- 
ligible friend :— 

«* The various stages of fever it is not 
here necessary to enter into; I mean the 
disease of body arising from either mias- 
mata, contagion from a vitiated atmo- 
sphere, or very generally local sources of 
disease. I will not enter the lists of noso- 
logical controversy, but assume my terms 
are understood ; and, if they are not, the 
fault is not with me. Instead of pouring 
down bark and wine when symptoms of 
delirium, extreme debility, quick and 
weak pulse, with incoherent mutterings, 
were present, [ had recourse to geutle 
warm ablutions and barley. water decoc- 
tions ; to which was added as much Jeimon- 
juice and sugar as made it palatable. “The 
bowels were first opened by solutions of 
sulphas mignesre ; hen the mild daphons 
was maintained by the simple cooling tysan, 
acidulated with lemons: and I can safely 
declare, upon the honour of a man who 
despises the hollow pomp of medicai phra- 
on to help him out, that I had the 
leasure of se eing some hundreds, both 

sritish and French, arise from their beds, 
and walk. Had you seen their counte- 
nances after being supplied with this liquid, 
and a little boiled sago or broth for nou- 
rishment, and plenty of oranges and lemons, 
it would have given you real comfort. Dr. 
Wilson, who accc »mpanied Lord Minto to 
Corsica, can attest the facts L mention ; 
and, to his credit, strongly enforced the 
plan of opening the bowe Is, and diluents 
to be more employed than it was at that 
period. As even the disease we speak 
has never been really well understood, 
would be well if men were permitted to 
cool that inordinate heat, the very nature 
or source of which is still a secret, not 
likely to be solved by compilers of no- 
menclatures, instead of clogging the sto 
mach with cinchona or constricting sub- 
stances, an d stimulating away the little of 
remaining life by ging alcohol under the 
more specious and genteel name of port 
wire.’ 
A Narrative of the Shipwreck of the 
Oswego, &c. 

(Concluded from p 462.) 

In the progress of the prisoners towards 








Santa Cruz, a participation of the Arabs 
ina very wide-spread and perhaps uni- 
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versal custom was taken notice of, 
Whenever they came toa hes; 3 of stones, 
each took up one, and threw it upon the 
pile; some of these piles were thirty feet 
diameter at the base, and were said, by the 
Arabs, to cover the corpses of great mea. 

As they proceeded eastward, the country 
began to exhibit signs of cultivation, 
which continued to inprove till they 
reached the fields of grain beloaging to 
Ahomed. The crew, co nsidering that 
it would delay their ransom, dete mined 
not to assist in reaping the grain; and, 

when driven to it by thre ratening and 
hunger, they purposely wasted it and 
cut their hands: this obstinacy was suc- 
cessful, aud they were marched forwards 
to the house of Ahomed’s sister, Salear, 


where they were kept until the arrival of 


the chief, who had gone to purchase au 
English boy at some distance. Here 
they met with cruel treatment; the 
scoldings of Salear, and of another Arab, 
their yuoler, little food, a filthy goat-pex 
for their lodging house, and almost de- 
voured with verinin: they were employed 
to collect fuel, grind Ly: arley, &e. The 
barley in the sheaf is preserved in vaults 
in the ground, about two feet below the 
surface, and covered with planks. A 
kind old Arab brought them a large 
piece of honeycomb, but, like all the 
rest of his pomntry men, would commu- 
nicate nothing respecting the country. 
On the first of May, Ahomed ar- 
rived with Bob, the English boy, whio 
was but just recovered frou the las rue, 
and reduced toa mere skeleton. The 
grain being all reaped, by the Arabs, 
and the prisoners again bartered to 
soine new comers, they proceeded on- 
wird, but not without some doubts in 
the mind of Ahomed, that the cousul 
at Swearah (the Arabic name for Mo- 
gadore), would ransom thei: whilst th ey 
were journeying aloug, Ahomed, who 
was sumnetimes Communicative, told our 
Author, that there was once a large ship 
wrecked on that coast, whose crew inak - 
lag resistanc e, were, by three tribes of 
Arabs who had united for the DUPpOse, 
entirely destroyed, not one of then 
being suffered to live; but vothing 
could be gathered from hin to ena thle 
them to ascertain what cowntry ship s! 
was, A reservoir, and two Oo; Sheen 
cities, (as the Arabs call a piece of land 
walled in,) preseated theinselves on the 
way; whea they came to the habita- 
tation of a sect called Fuxulah, which, 
from the description of Ahomed, ap- 
peared to rese:nble the Shaking Quakers 
of America: this sect or tribe refused 
to furnish then with water, which t they 
were coin pelled to take by force. Some 
account of them uriy not be deemed 
wninterestiug :— 


——< pe ana a 
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“«* "They belong to a sect called Fou- 
lah;’ ‘they will not nix with the other 
inhabitants, but choose to live alto- 
gether by themselves; and are so stupid, 
that if the Emperor of Morocco should 
inurch an armv to cut off the whole race, 
they would not defend theinselves, but 
would die like fools, as _ they are.’ I 
asked him if they used fire-arms. ¢ No,’ 
said he, ‘they make no use of them; and 
if God was pleased to send a Christian 
ship a-shore near them, they would neither 
seize upon the goods nor the men, nor 
would they buy a slave of any kind.’ I 
asked him if they were numerous, and he 
answered,—* No; they are not numerous; 
but the dw ellings you see on the other 
sides of the hills yonder are theirs; and 
in many other ple aces they are to be found: 
and waerever they are, they always keep 
together by themselves.’ ’’— —p. I Qo, 


Tie Foulahs* are Mohaminedans; the 
inen are taller than the Arabs, and ap- 
peared very likethe American Podiaus in 
their colour and shape; the woinen were 
taller, better shaped, and better clad than 
the other Arabian women, After tra- 
velling for some diay s,and meeting with 
se veral Arabs, who endeavour to pur- 
- ise the prisoners, they at length 

‘reached the tents of As $ brother, 
oe received thein with pleasure, and 
we may add with hospitality, two pot- 
fuls of bell ed meal being ‘ordered for 
their supper: but the wite of Ahomed’s 
brother haviag boiled one only, and 

saylag she thought it was as much as 
th ey deserved, ‘+ without uttering ano- 
ther word, he took upa beavy ec lub, and 
struck her over the breast, whea she 
fell, and be continued to beat her till 
we could no longer hear her groans.’ 
The poor woman did not long survive 


meal was ceoked, and tins, together 
with a good supply of mu-cles, which 
the boys gathered from the rocks, sa- 
tistied the appetites of the ‘ Christian 
dogs,” as the Arabs always revilingly 
called them. 

On the morning of the minthof May 
they came im signt of Santa © 
at a considerable distance, and alt bough 
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* These * Foutahs” must eot be coufound- 


ed with either of the negro nations of the same 
name, of which one is found on the river Sene- 
gal, aod the Gambia. Vhere is 
as to the siwnification 


ne se Vabious et p)- 


the other 01 
prooabiy some mistake 
of the word, at the bottom of t 
pheationus of it. The Pestabe of our author, 
In the meaa tine, appear to be not only a reli 
rious sect, but a separate race of men, ‘Their 
personal appearance struck bin as diflerent 
from that of the Arabs, whose prisoner he was, 
and we are not anthorized to regard them either 

as Moors or Brebers, the otucr inhabitants of 
the country —Rev. 


t Santa Cruz, the Sainte Croix de-Barbarie 
of the Prenen, ts situated at the southern foot 
of Shout Atlas. ow the sea coast. Its native 
mime is AguadreehQtey, 





this barbarous cruelty. Another pot of 


as W 

if they have not treated you well, fw 
keep y ou here a few days, when I snail 0 
| Soing mysell to Owearah a inc will faa 
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err gare them great hopes, yet the 
continual attempts made by strangers 
to purchase them of Ahomed, and to 
assure him that ‘** the consul of Swearah 
had no money leit to ransom them,” 
rendered them very uneasy, Qn the 
evening of the twe Lit} } they had reached 
the low er town, aud were met by a su. 
dier, who came running tewards them, 
and having learned that our anthor yw, 
the chet of the prisoners, said to hin 
‘* You are to appear before the governo; 
immediately :’ this welcome news fille 
his heart with joy, and he lost no tim: 
in obeying the summons, accompanied 
by the boy Laura as his interpreter, 
Arrived at the house of the Governo; 

of Santa Craz, a Moor asked man: 
quest ous of rin such as what par 
of Eaglaad the ship belonged to, hos 
large the vessel was, how imany pol 
(masts) she had, what was their lading, 
awnd what money they had; these qutes- 
tious being answere: 1, the Governor ap. 
proached, and, saluting our author, 
iuvited him to sit down:— 


‘* Tle was a stout, portly, good-looking 
nan, about six feet high, and nearly itty 
years old; of alight copper colour, with 
a short bushy beard; and wore a clean 
whole haick, and neat Morocco slippers. 
fiis pleasing manly look prepossessed me 
in his favour; and all his questions to me 
were pertinent and distinct. ‘The Moor 
told me in Arabic the substance of the ia- 
terrogatories which he had put to me, and 
then the Governor proceeded to ask me 
several questions about my shipw ha gg te 
cause of it, the time it happened, a 
vyhether the Arabs then present had _ 
of the gold {had lost. After [ had, througi 
Laura, answered all these questions to iis 











satisfaction, he asked how this Arab (Ab 
med) had treated me: and, without wi 

ing for a reply, he continued :— The 
Arabs are all a set of thieves and mu 
derers, and from time immenorial 
have been at war with the Moors, 23 ¥° 


itn all others within ti} eir redch, ¢ 





vou along with ine, and deliver yous ti 
Consul.’ [could plainly pei wait re Ahoute 
to tremble.’’—p. 24s. 

After answermg these que »stions, 
Governor ordered some victuals, wi 
consisted of ‘a dish of coscos” 
which is a favourite with the Moo 
and on it lay a whole quarter of a goal 
Of this our author ate very spar 
but Laura could rot be restrained 1 
feeding most ra LVENOUSIY 5 their dr 
was sweet milk and water, brought 





3 yere 
very clean copper kettle. The 4° 
rv. 
nor accompanied them to a batter 


a to bak 





* This name is prone ly musspt 
French write Soverah, which, accoriins 
-_- 

is Sweralhs 9 Sywaiab 
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1 
some distance, where he procu red them a 
dozen of their loaves of bread; then, 
turning to Ahomed, he addressed him 
to this effect :— 

«You I command to take these Chris- 
tians to Swearah, a:td deliver them over to 
their Consul, without any unnecessary de- 
lay; ia three days afier this you are to 
acrive there: use them in the best manner 
you possibly can ; and now depart.’ ‘The 
Governor was standing when he uttered 
this mandate, Aho: med wa sitting olison I 
left him; nor had he, according to Lau- 
ra’s account, stirred an inch from that 
time; but, upon hearing the orders of the 
Governor, he ‘fell upon his knees, orrather 
advauced on them, to the Governor, and 
kissed the hem of his garment.’’—p. 252, 


ur author and Laura now left the 
battery, to return to their companions, 
whom they found feasting sumptuously 

on fresh loaves of bread, with dry dates, 
and water sent by the Governor's orders; 
their joy cannot easily be expressed. 
Santa Cruz is situated on a handsome 
peak, at a declivity of Mount Atlas, 
steep on every side, and particularly on 
the south-west and north; surrounded 
with high walls of stone, with cannon 
planted on all sides, and appears both 
by nature and art impregnable to every 
force the wild Arabs can bring against 
it; the lower towu ts principally inha- 
bited by fishermen. 

From Santa Cruz, the party had pro- 
ceeded two days’ march towards Mozva- 
dore, when they met with a venera)le 
Moor, who befriended them much, and 
prevented tie Arabs from returning 
with their captives, which they had the 
intention of doing. The Moor proposed 
that Captain Paddock should write a 
letter, and have it sent to the Consul; 
adding, ** You will know, then, whether 
the stories they have told you are true 
or false 3’ to this the Arabs consented, 
on condition that he would hire a Moor 
to carry it; a sheet of paper, a reed, 
(which the Mooss always use for pens), 
aud some iuk, were unmediaiely pre- 
pared, witha large flat stone for a writ- 
ing table. The Arabs collected round 
our author, whilst Ahomed dictated the 
letter, the substance of which was that 
the crew had been held captives by the 
Arabs, who would not carry thein to 
ini’ rah, till the redemption-moncy was 

utin advance; that the Captain had 
given his solemn ‘pledge re of honour that 
the ransom was to ” four hundred dol- 
lars for each, and {1 rty in addit nae for 
himself; aud that the bearer mieht bri Mae 
~ money, and the consul w ould senda 

wa tosee tt paid. As the Arabs could 
tot read it, our author was able to de- 
reive them, and stated to the Consul 
their actual situ: ston, the misery they 
had endure d, and the certa: nty of their 








ee 


bemg dragged b: ack aguin, unless spee- 
dily ranso: ed. 

The Moor was dispatched with the 
letter, but speedity bes 2a saying he 


*9 


had met with au acduatatauce, who told 
him it was eood fe notuing ; tik Vaiit 


did our author assure tien to the ¢ ‘on- 
trary, and of the certainty of the Con- 
sul’s paying all they had promised. Af- 
ter many clon on both sides, in 
which the cupidity of the heats and 
the Moors was equally conspicuous, it 
was agreed, on the suyzestion of their 
yvood friend the Moor, that Ahomed and 
Capt: a Paddock, accompanied by a 
nos and an Arab, should go to Moga- 

dore aud see the Cousul; horses were 
prepared, and they set off on their jour- 
uey, travelling as quick as the rugged- 
ness of the road would permit them ; 
during the night, they rested at a house 
on the road, where our author was shut 
up in a filthy place, which sheep and 
goats had just quitted; next morning 
they started carly, and were in sight of 
Mogadore, where they halted at the 
house of a Moor who supplied the town 
with milk, Our author, by this time, 


had acquired sufficient kyowledge of 
Arabic language to make himself 


the 
understood, and he answered the in- 
qtuiries of the Moors, as to his know- 
ledve of Mo sik lore, very satisfactorily, 
After the Arabs and Moors had feasted, 
a plentiful meal was ‘— sht to aes 
captive; ‘Fit cousisied of about thre 
pounds of ubout 
three pounds of hot bread irom the 
oven, sixteen hard-boiled eges, and 
half a pound of butter.” Of this he 
ate very sparingly, being afraid that 
too free an indulgence might tajure 
him. The party rested here all uivht, 
and Cigtain P. seized the opportunity 
of going to the fresh water river, to 
b: ma and wash himself. 

On the 17th of ATay, they set for- 
ward, and were imet by a who, 
speaking English, cndesten them to 
the house of the Consul at Movadore: 
here they met with a number of Eng 
lish sailors, who welcomed our eathes 
with the sincerest joy: his reception 
from the Cousul was not less cordial :— 


yor 


heefesieak, boiled, 


Jew, 


6 When our emotions had a little sub- 
sided, Lasked for the Consul; and one of 
them, after telling me that he was asleep, 
ran to his room door, calling out‘ Mr. 
Gwin, Mr. Gwin, an Euglish captain is 
here from the Arcb coast, aad the Arabs 
with hin. IT heardthe Consul make some 
answer, and in aw or opened, 


linute his. ce 


and he presented Lhiaself to me with no- 
' ° » ¢ 1 4,’ 

thing on but his shirt and breeche Ne- 
ver Can { forget the Cvj lia! rpRer he 


_ Bek. . M{\ eood fri ‘od, ’ Sai 1 he, 
‘how h: ippy ain | tosee you; waita aoe 
till I dress mysell. He then returned, 
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leaving me with the sailors, who, |] had 
found, were of the Martin Hali’s crew. 
They all hung round me, like so man: 
children round a beloved parent, as} 
the same questions over and over a¢ 
The venerable old gentleman, Co 
Gwin, soon came to us, dressed, and in 
most friendly manner shook hands with n 
the second time, and then said, ** Com 
with ine, my breakfast is ready.’ Wiiit 

[ was following him to his room, he mad 
astop, and asked ne to whit part of Ene 
land my ship belonged. Upon this I tol« 
him that Thad beea carrying on a piece « 
deception, but such, | belies ed, as ha 
injured no man; that Tf had ail along Calle 
inyself an Englishman, witha view “to a. vin 
my liberty by it, as L was fearful that th er 
was no American consul here; but that, i 
fact, | was an American, belonging t to 
New York, to which place my ship be- 


longed. He paused but for a momen 
and then said, £ Very well; you are 
Christian, that is enough.’ ”’—p. 304-30: 


This conduct of our consul wi 
worthy of an Englishman and a Chri: 
tian*; and we o: aly regret that he wa 
not supphed with more ample pecu- 
niary means to exercise his humanists 
After breakfast, Mr. Gwin told oi 
— that the Umited States consi 

cent had been disgraced by the 
ae and ordered to leave bis com: 
nlOns 5 adding, ** Your Consul-General, 
Mr. Simpson, resides in Tangier, anc 
to him you must apply for relief. 


will do every thiag im my power tor 
you, but am poor, and can’t advanc 
money for your ransom. Hower: 


beyond doubt, there are Ae 
here who will do it.” Ahomed ; 

the Moor were now c: -, and the % 
ter paid for his trouble im escortin, 
them; and Ahomed was charged to ¢ 
and bring the remainder of “the men 
up before the night of the third day 
he hesitated, unless the price of the 
ransom was first paid; but the Cons: 
threatening to procure twenty soldici 
from the Governor to fetch them, h: 
promised to go himself. 

After vetting shaved, and dressed i: 
some of the cousul’s own clothes, ou 
author, accompanied by the Consu! 
called on Messrs. William avd Alex- 
ander Court, merchants, who recetve! 
him kindly, and manifested a Cispo 
tron to relieve him. Some idea of t 
numerous wrecks on this coast, 
the miusery that endured, mio 
formed from the Consul’s assur. 
vuthor, that there had been ther 


a? 


Is 





: 

wrecked on the Arabian coast 

thirty Vears 5 and, that accord isd 
* Without offence, however, to o ’ 

Consul, his words, if strictly interpr ot... 

still not sufficiently liberal. Te shoul be 

said, ** You are a man, that is enoe si; 


™ Ye ou are in distress; that is enough." 
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general calculation which had been 
made, the captives that perished among 
the natives, formed, on an average, oue 
third of the whale number wrecked, 
aud that eight mouths was considered a 
short tine for the remaining two-thirds 
to obtain relief. 

All the English inerchants at Moga- 
dore shewed the greatest sympathy ‘for 
the sufferings of these unfortunate men. 
and Messrs. Court avreed to pay the 
ransom of the whole party » who had by 
this time reached the city. 

Mr. William Court had resided in 
this country many years, was well ac- 
quainted with the language and dispo- 
sition of the Arabs, and therefore we 
quote, as valuable, his opinion on the 
ransoming of slaves: 


“««Giving a great ransom,” said he, 
‘for Christian captives, and showing a 
strong desire to relieve them, have alwa ays 
hitherto had a direct te ndency to retard 
their deliverance ; for, when the Arabs find 
that a great price is given for Christian 
slaves, their avarice is excited, and their 
rich men buy them up on speculation. 
There have been instances,’ continued he, 
‘when, it being known that a large sum 
was offered for a certain number of Chris- 
tians, they were bought for the purpose of 
speculation ; and the purchaser having 
come up here, and got a better offer, re- 
turned home, and sold them to other 
speculators, who kept them in hopes of a 
still greater price, and detained them so 
long, that some of them died of hard 
usage and of grief.’ On the other hand, 
he said, if the ransom was very small, the 
inducement to bring them up would be 
alike small; and he therefore thought it 
best to pursue a middle course.”’ --p. 323. 


”» 


The regulations of the market at Mo- 
gadore are worthy of notice:— 


‘* Every morning an officer goes to 
each stall, and pastes up a piece” of pa- 
per, on which is written what is to be 
the price of beef for that day. So se- 
vere is the regulation of the police, 
that no seller dares to exceed that fixed 
price, though every one is at libe mf 
to sellas much below it as he pleases 
Thus, much trouble is saved, and no im- 
position can be practised on the buyer, as 
the meat is rarely sold below the fixed 
price. ‘lhe price of the meat is governed 
by the price of cattle, which are constantly 
for sale without the gites, and are always 
cheap.” p. 331. 


The imposts are under a peculiar re- 
wulitioa, very agreeable to the mercan- 
tiie howses, and the busiuess of hnports 


‘ports is dene with great ease and 
correctuess. by the Sichammedan law, 
neither dows nor Christians are permite 


ted to vce on borse bac k, but policy y has 
yielded the indulgence to the latter: 

‘. they are pe ‘“initted not only to ride ou 
horseback, but to keep their shoes on 
while passing over what Malometans 





call holy ground,”’ whereas the Jews are 
obliged to put off their shoes, and pass 
over the ground barefooted, 

The Moors are very fond of making 
proselytes to their religion, and whilst 
our author remained at Mogadore, an 
instance of apostacy occ varred, that of 
the hoy, Jack, belonging to the Mar- 
tin Hall’s crew, who had embraced 
the Mohammedan religion; nor could 
the Consul reclaim him, although he 
used all the influence he possessed, 
which was that of examining the boy, for 
three successive days, in the Goveruor’s 
presence, and endeavouring to persuade 
him toreturn to his former religion: this 
the Consul did, but was at last obliged 
to let him go. Great rejoicings fol- 
lowed Jack’s apostacy, and he was pa- 
raded round the city, mounted on a 
horse, followed by an immense crowd 
singing and shouting, highly gratified 
with the acquisition they had made. 

Christians, when ransomed, cannot 
depart from Mogadore without permis- 
sion of the Emperor; and, as our author 
and his comrades were the first natives 
of the United States that had been 
wrecked on the coast, it was feared that 
they might be ordered to Fez, to gratify 
the Emperor’ s curiosity; this, however, 

was not the case, as the United States’ 

Consul-General at ‘Tangier obtained 
permission for them to retura hoine: 
a passage in a schooner for Lisbon was 
now agreed for, aud they all went on 
board except the boy, Jack, who had 
turned Mohammedan, and Pat, who 
had taken up with a countryman he had 
met, and with whom he preferred re- 
maiming at Mogadore, to the chance of 
being roughly treated by the crew, who 
had “threatened to kill him whenever 
they should have it in their power. 

The Consul’s opinion ov this subject 
was, that the most ready and effeciual 
way for redeeming Christian captives 
would be to fix their ransom at a stated 
price, without making any distinction 
between a captain aud his cook or cabin- 
boy; that, if this were done, anu Arab, 
having a Christian in his possession, and 
knowin r the exact sum given for him, 
would, ‘without delay, bring him up, 
as no rich man aay them would have 
any interest in his detention, from 
views of speculation. What sum 
Messrs. Court paid for the ransom of 
this crew does not appear, but the Arab 
claimed more of course, and having re- 
ceived the presents from Captain Pad- 
dees, their intercourse terminated, 

Whilst our author was at Mogadore, 
he learned that the Arabs had found his 
kee of dollars, which he had deposited 
in the barrel of beef; and that they had 
very carefully taken the ballast out of 





a 
the ship, supposing it to be of great ya. 
lue, froin the ship’s being laden with it; 
and one day, whilst sitting with the 
Consul and Mr. Foxcroft, a “wild Arab 
came up stairs with a bundle of clot), 
to sell; jadge what must have been the 
surprise of our author, when he recog. 
nized the tabinet he had bought for his 
wife in Ireland, and which the poor 
negro said his mistress should still have, 
Mr. Foxcroft bought one of the pieces 
for his wife, and the Consul the other, 
which he afterwards put into the trunk 
of Captain Paddock without his know. 
ledge; and thus was his wife enabled 
to wear the gown at last, which, no 
doubt, will be doubly prized on ac. 
count of its singular adventures, 

On the 27th of August, the vessel left 
Mogadore, and reached Lisbon about 
the middle of September; there our 
author met with Captain Norman, of 
the Perseverance, to Baltimore, who 
readily took bim and the two boys on 
board, refusing all offers of compensa- 
tion; the United States’ Consul at Lis- 
bon advancing such money as our author 
needed ; they left the Taguas on the ad 
or 3d of October, arrived at Baltimore 
about the 18th of November, and Cap- 
tain Paddock reachec his family and 
friends at Hudson, the state of New 
York, on the Ist of December, after an 
absence of one year and a day. 

One of the tour men, left with the 
Arabs at the wreck, after being sold 
from Arab to Arab, and treated very 
cruelly, was at length ransomed by the 
consul at Tangier, and lived to reach 
his friends in the United States; of the 
other three, and the two blacks, no ac- 
count has ever been heard. 

We have detai'ed Captain Paddock’s 
Narrative at such yreat leavih, that we 
have very little reoin for remarks, nor 

indeed are tley ‘re have 
been many shipwrecks more fertile in 
misery and disaster, and niany captis le 
ties of much longer duration ‘than that 
of Captain P.; yet the work before us 
records their sufferings with so much 
modesty, gives so much — interest: 
ing information respecting barbarians 
of "which so little is known, that we con- 
sider it a valuable addition to what has 
been already written on the subject. 
The opinions as to ransoming Christian 
slaves, and the suggestions as to sul- 
veying the coast of Barbary, and dell- 
heating the strong currents ‘which have 
been so fatal to numerous vessels, are, 
we think, highly worthy of attention. 


— 


vides agg . 





FASHIONABLE DEFORMITIES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sin,—As the exquisite Dandies of the 
present day know not how to make them- 
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selyes sufficiently ridiculous, and as many 
of our would-be fashionable damsels ex- 
hibit themselves as es deformities, 
with a hump on their backs, I beg leave to 
offer to their notice some fashions of other 
nations, from which, I have no doubt, 
they will gladly make selection. 

The Indian women, in the interior of 
America, are compelled, by the tyranny 
of custom, to appear in public completely 
dressed, which they perform, by besmear- 
ing the whole body with oil, and painting 
on ita variety of figures of different colours ; 
and travellers protest, that when thus array- 
ed, they appear to great advantage at a dis- 


tance. Another article of their dress con- | 


sists of large teeth of fishes, suspended 
from theirs ears, which hang down to their 
shoulders; the tips of them being pierced 
by their mothers tn their earliest infancy, 
and the holes gradually extended so much 
that a hand might pass through. ‘They 
wear rings in their nostrils, which hang 
down to the upper lip; a necklace com- 
posed of monkeys’ teeth, and bracelets 
consisting of shells ; ornaments which ren- 
der thein objects trresistibly bewitching in 
the eyes of the young men of taste and 
fashion. 

The women of one Indian nation in 
America, consider a very bulky calf to the 
leg as one of the greatest personal charms ; 
and, in order to put their daughters into 
possession of this singular — the 
mothers fasten strong rings round the legs 
of their female infants, below the knee, 
and above the ancle, which they wear all 
their life. These rings, obstructing the 
free circulation of the blood, force it to ex- 
tead that part of the leg which they con- 
fine; whence the calves attain a most as- 
tonishing size, which affords, to these In- 
dian belles, a charm whose all conquer- 
ing power no young Indian gentleman is 
able to resist. “The beaux of the ladies 
with these bulky calves, wear enormous 
wigs made of feathers, which in size, com- 
pletely correspond with the protuberant 
charms of the belles. An assembly of this 
nation, consisting of naked men with 
enormous wigs of feathers, and of girls 
with calves of such an unnatural size, 
must exhibit as becoming a sight as a 
party of French ladies and gentlemen of 
fashion in the sixteenth century, when 
the former wore enormousartificial rumps, 
stuffed with horse-hait, while the abdo- 
mens of the latter were swelled to an as- 
tonishing size, by means of cushions filled 
with husks. j 

The stitf necks and spider shapes of our 
Dandies, or the bent bodies of our dam- 
sels, who appear like snails carrying their 
houses on their backs, cannot as yet vie 
with the aboye. 

Your constant reader, HL. S. 


— 


ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sirn,—Whenever we should again in- 
cline to dubitate concerning the intents of 
ancient enactments, it will be our own 
faults, since your correspondent ICtus 
aS Invented the summary mode of <et- 
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tling, that is, avoiding all dispute, by le- 
gislating for himself. 

“A continuance by prorogation, or 
adjournment for three years,” he says, 
‘is no breach of the former statutes.” 


I would gladly know from what source, | 


if any, he has gained this information. 
The “former statute-,’? here alluded to, 
cnacted, that a Parliament should be 
holden every year; (or as in 16 Car. 1. 
in Scobel’s Coll. sets forth “the laws 
for a Parliament to be holden at least once 
a vear;’’) and your Correspondent once 
remarked thereon, that the language of 
the act was not. sufficiently explicit to 
show whether the intention of the legisla- 
ture was ‘*to regulate the intermission of 
sitting, or the duration of Parliaments.” 
But it is all one—or all the better: your 
Correspondent can now have it as he 
pleases; which, perhaps, is more than he 
could do if the language of the act had 
unfortunately been explicit enough to defy 
a quibble. Ergo, “a continuation by pro- 
rogation or adjournment, for three years, 
is no breach of the former statutes.” 

The obvious fact is, your Correspon- 
dent [Crus has attached, to a deterininate 
law, a may-be opinion about a three-years’ 
legal intermission of session, and to sup- 
port itis constrained to beg the question 
on Annual Parliaments in his favour. But 
his ingenuity can only be appreciated 
when we call to mind, that originally this 
novel and strange interpretation of 16 Car. 
1, was invented to remove all the dith- 
culty appertaining to the ‘ former sta- 
tutes.”? The 16 Car.1}, it seems, not being, 
in point, a jot more explicit, the ‘former 
statutes,” with all their difficulty and in- 
explicitness on their heads, are now cited 
to clear up the same difficulty and inex: 
plicitness inthe 16Car. 1. Excellent! 

Allow me to recommend to some of 
your Correspondents, who profess so much 
concern for the space they occupy in your 
valuable publication, a little more terse- 
ness in what they write, and a little more 
accuracy in what they quote. The con- 
cluding observation of my first letter was, 
‘1s it not pretty clearly ascertained, that 
while the laws ubove referred to were unin- 
Sringed on, annual elections, or at least 
elections annually, were practised by our 
ancestors??? The omission of the period 
referred to, it seems, has given occasion to 
the letter of Ordovexr and to the present. 
The above observation was in fact sug 
gested by the “ notoriows’’ circumstance 
“that Parliaments were NoT regularly 
holden every year, even in early times ;”’ 
and this very circumstance about twelve 
months ago was thrown in the teeth of Si; 
Francis Burdett by the writer in’ the 
Times, who at that time [ thought display- 
ed about as much sagacity and ‘‘natvee,” 
as Ordovex, in your Journal of to-day, 
lavishes upon me. 

Very far, indeed, from wishing to make a 
question, of whether, at a given tine, * the 
people did actually enjoy the right of elec- 
tion,” or, perhaps what this sentence was 
the snare to, (any thing from the point in 
que tlon,) whether, at agiven tine, “raver- 
sal suffrage was enjeved ; equally far, be: 





lieve me, from wishing to occupy your 
Paper, and your Correspondent’s and my 
own valuable time, by considering the 
subject of Annual Parliaments as a ques- 
tion of popular as well as of legal right— 
whether they were ‘ the result of the un- 
doubted right of the people, and not of 
the arbitrary will of the monarch.” 
I remain, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Lyon's Inn, Oct. 17. jJ-——. 





ATX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,— I shall feel obliged if you will 
give, in a future number of the Literary 
Journal, the right pronunciation of Azr-la- 
Chapelle. ‘Che French do not sound the 
x—the English do—but as the city belongs 
to the German states, how would a native 
pronounce it?—perhaps sounding the x as 
the Welsh do ch. 

Your’s respectfully, 
Ap SHENKIN. 
Snowdon, Oct. 15, 1818. 





METALLIC SPECULUMS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Str,—The highly interesting articles 
which you have inserted, relative to Dr. 
Brewster’s elegant experiment of the Cali- 
doscopes, induces me to hope that further 
communications are yet in store for your 
readers.—I particularly wish to know, 
whether any successful attempts have been 
made to throw the configurations of the 
Calidoscope upon a glass or paper screen, 
on the principle of the magic lanthorn, or 
solar microscope.—I am greatly mistaken, 
if a clear image may not be obtained on 
rough glass, of dimensions not much 
(perhaps), larger than the original, but 
capable of being seen by several persons 
at once, ina dark room; this is a great 
desideratum.—I have found the application 
of the camera-lucida to the Calidoscope 
answer very well, in order to facilitate the 
transfer of the configurations to paper.— 
[ wish to ask any of your Correspondents, 
who may have had the opportunity of in- 
stituting the comparison, whether the 
reflected images from metallic speculums in 
the Calidoscope are so much superior to 
those from plated glass, as to warrant the 
increase of expense and trouble in their 
construction ? A Constant Reader. 

Sept. 19th, 1818. 


—_ 


RESTING-PLACE OF THE ARK. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 





Sin,—Believe me, [ have been uneasy at 
being unable to redeem my pledge sooner, 
—but, as it seems to have passed unob- 
served by vour numerous Correspondents, 
it depends entirely on vour favour whether 
the sequel shall ever mect the public eye ; 
as, at the best, it is but conjecture —and 
to support it, the facts will, in most in- 
stances, appear far-fetched or strained, it 
Mmiy give rise toa controversy; should it 


feo Dappen, ailow ine to profess my jnten- 
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tion of remaining neuter; h 


appy in hav- 
ing agitated a subject that 


niay please 


soine, can provoke none, and, in eliciting 
tie truth of which, an idle hour may be 
spent with advantaze to one’s self, and 


misement, perhaps 1 truction, to one’s 


triends. lam, Sir, your's res pectiully, 
Loi) ent. 1318. WJ. Bouanp. 
Dm eee at , . : 47 
‘ Axp the Ark rested in the seventh 
moothonthe seventeenth day of the month, 


Upon the asnaiite tins of Ararat; 
** And the water’ decreased continually 
until the teath mouth; in thetenth month, 


on the first day of the month, were the 
teps of the mountains seena.”’—Gen. chap. 
Vill, Verses 4, 35. 


Havinctakenthe supposition ofa mighty 
rush Of waters, an eruption of the vast 
Atlantic Ocea n, Jct us see how such an 
awful convulsion would have operated. 
li must be granted, in proportion as the 


tinne speat in the eifort increased, the fury 

al he npn aa 3s of it decreased, and 
ver, or : j 

surely ceased, when the dreadful ele- 


ment, in the natural course of things, found 
its own level.—But what was to reduce 
that level to certain bounds? what was to 
contine it to the wonderfulsea we now call 
the Mediterranean?—Evaporation? N; Ly, 
evaporation undoubtedly ‘eifected much, 
but de dining * more! We see, above, the 
waters decreased continually until the 
tenth month, the {i st day of the tenth 
month; evaporation could not dispose of 
such a mass of waters in so short a time ; 
then we must admit some other agent,— 
wn Y not draining ?—Western ‘Tar rtary is 
ell known to be the highest continent on 
the globe; and when the waters in their 
wrath over-ran the inhabited part of the 
earth, then it was that ‘Vartary (presuming 
it to be uninhabited), asserted its puilt- 
lessness before ¢ and, in the power of 
Ms innocence, stemmed the fury of the 
deluge, and turned (or drained), the over- 
abuy nda: it water s into those capacious re- 
servolrs, the Euxine and Cas spian Seas 3— 
indeed, | cannot help thinking those seas 
were originally overilowings of the Me- 
pean rranean, as it is not unlikely the 
comparatively small tracts of land between 
them were laid bare by evaporation! “This 
Will not secin surprising, when we 
der inno part of the elobe d 
oOperite 


’ 
od, 


ese vaporation 
SO. pow beri oon wonder fully , es 
lathe \Viediterranean,—a sea which, with 


no vistble outlet, receives the waters of 


the Nile—tbe bundant Nile. After men- 
tioning that river, we will leave smaller 
ones unnoticed, ¢ nd ay the oe sg tan ke 
fie Atlantic Oeea N—Puns 1) a Constant 
stream, throuech the Straits of Gibra tar, 
tuto the Mediterranean Seas and is there 
lost, orc er ln the subtle process ol 
evaporatio i! 1 proces “ aston hing, [ 
ai almost teinpted to think it is the great 
loss of the Atlantic waters, In the Medi- 
ferragean, which has ereated, in lates 
thes, the continent of America! 





* T aw ale vost afin draining is tou poor a 
tevin for my sufgect 
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MILFORD-HAVEN DOCKYARD. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 
Sin,—The Literary Journal of Saturday, 
Aug, 29, 1818, conve eyed to your re anders 
ry welcoine - statement, to this effect:— 
Our Welsh re ot continue to draw 
tous a variety of ancient B.itish cominu- 
and many intelligent Welsh- 
compo.e a part of our Correspond 
~ hts iniermation is most accepta- 
asiuuch interesting detail, from the 
Principality, is still avdésturded, and woul | 
prove aicaeie additions to the Literary 
Journal, which already stands prominent 
in popular esteem. 
ooking to these sources of information, 
permit one of your constant readers to 
suggest the folic De i y to some of 
your intelligent W elsh Corres spondents, In 
the hope of reconcilin; o through them, a 
seeming incorrectness 
into which th e Admiralty have falle: 
when they named their gre mat and newly- 
established na a: irsenal, PemBRokE Dock- 
Yarp; this partially co: nplime ating a 
town which is notin sight of this est: ablish- 
ment, but situ lated on aneighbouring creek 
of Milford Haven, and which i is navigable 


ad Vi‘ 


nications ; 
men 
ents. 
ble, 


only at high water by ships of interior 
burthen 
Surely the name of the Thus Roya 


Mitroro-Havexn Dock-Yarp, would have 
been more correctly bestowed, in co: nphi- 
meut to the Soudhern Principality, and 
hetier suited to that importat at scale, to 
which one of his Maje-ty’s principal doc k- 


yards is now rapidly advancing in that 
flaven. Sats. 
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AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF FRIAR RICUARD HAYES, THE [RiSdl CA- 
THOLIC DULUGATE, AT ROME. 


[We have been favoured with the follow- 
ing Paper byaperson on whoseassurance 
we canrely “as toits havi ng been received 
from asource of the highest authenticity. 

ft will be recollected, that the Pope, by a 
rescript from Genoa, as well as by a Tet- 
ter wriften under his direction by “Lon 
signior Quarantottl, permitted the Trish 
Catholics to accede to the Veto, in case 
that power in the British crown should 
be re’ juired as a condition for the re- 
nov al of their civil disabilities; and 
that this permission g gave them so little 
satislac lion, that a persoa was delegated 
by a considerable poruor of their bodys 
not, as night have been expected, 

thank His ‘Holi iuess for the concession 
made, but to reimonstrate agains st it. 
‘This delegate was a fraiciscan friar, 
named Richard Tlaves, whose proceed- 
ines at Rome, at id subse quently lid lre- 

land, have made so much notse, and 
are so varlously represent ted, as to 
become a subj ect of considerable curi- 
osity. It is certain that Father Hayes 

did remonstrate with the Pope, in terms 
not only taconsistent w ith the revere nce 

the Catholies are su; pypyO sed to ents shi ull 
for [li . biolines 
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the decorum due to a sovereign prince, 
or, indeed, to a private gen tleman ; and 
that when the Pope informed him, that 
he saw no reason to alter the opinion 
he had given concerning the Veto, this 
person had the indecency personally to 
tasult him, in his own “palace, telling 
him, “That he would be regarded jn 
Ireland as having sold himself to the 
English government.”’ ‘Vo thisthe Pope, 
(who, if the world possesses one man 
nore thanall others ofa mild and humble 
deportment and temper, is that man,) 
only replied, ¢* Teinerario, andate,) 
‘«* Rash man, go thy way.’ 
‘be transactions connected with the name 
of Friar Hayes having become a topic 
of much conv ersation at Rome, and 
the Gentleman before alluded to having 
expressed his curiosity o on the subject to 
Cardinal Consalvi, the following Paper, 
containing a bricf history of the Friar’s 
conduct at Rome, was turnished to him 
from the highest authority; and, when 
upon a perusal of it, the “English gen- 
tleman intimated his surprize, that the 
Friar had not, in consequence, been 
treated with more severity, the reply 
vhich was made seems to place the in- 
dividual character of the Cardinal in a 
very honourable point of view: In 
truth,’’ said he, ** this man ought to have 
been punished; but he had made himself 
so much my personal enemy, that I did 
not care to have any thing to do withthe 
matter.’ 
The circumstance above rela ited, as oc- 
urring at the Friar’s audience of the 
Por 1, 1s Not mentioned in the subjoined 
account, probably because it was not de- 
cent in the Papal Court to publish the en- 
durance of so great an indignity by the 
head of the Church; butthe reality of the 
fact was known to every man in Rome. ] 


PER toghere qualunque idea che in 
opposizione al vero #1 fusse potuto for- 
mare intorno a quanto é accadluio sul 
Padre Pra Riccardo Hayes, cre iano op- 
portuno di esporre la cosa nel sno yeuu- 
110 aspetto. 

Dopo partiti da Roma : Vescowvi [r- 
landest continud eglia rimanervi, Eel 
nou aveya mal ‘cessata di tenere wna 
riprove vole coudotta, tanto morale che 
politica, Era stato pid volte avvertito, 
ed anche rimproverato dal Signor 
Cardinal Pretetto della Propaganda ; ma 
dopo la partenza det so; pradettl Vescovi, 
ruppe ogi freno, e provoc dla longauiuni- 
tt del Governo Pontificio a sevno che 
lo stesso Governo Inglese ebbe a ma- 
ravicliarst detla eccessiva bontea usata 
verso di lun. 

Tutti gli articolh contro il Governo 
Pontiticio pieni di livore, e delle piu 
indegne calunnie, che si videro varie 
volte comparire net giornali dh Dublinio 
erano opera del Padre Hayes, il quale 
a bella posta li spediva da Homa, 
perché fossero pubblic ‘ati, ed a questo 


| eer oningeya anche lVinsolenza di vantar- 
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Lungi dal condurre una vita da re- 
ligiovo, egli non ne portava che rara- 
mente l'abito, e si vedeva tuite le sere 
con pubblico scandalo “ 1 caffe di 
Roma 10 abito secolare, e paztaloni, 
dove si permetteva det continui discorsi 


contro il Governo, censurandone le 
operazionl, e sparzeudo quelle stesse 
calunnie, delle quali faceva riempire i 


foglt [riandesi. A questa maniera di 
condursi aggiungeva una grande disso- 
Jutezza, frequentando le case delle 
donne di partito, ed introducendole 
per fino nel convento dt S. Isidoro, ove 
yon sempre passaya le nott, 

Stanco il Groverno di soffrire pit lun- 
gamente wna persona cotanto indegia, 
e velendo tautile onl am: NoNizione ; 

venne finalmente nella determinuz lone 
la pitt mite che pot esse prendere a di 
lui riguardo, e git fece civilmente inti- 
inare Ta partenza dagit Stati Pontitic] 4. 
Il Padre Hayes, in vece di obb redire, 
com’ era suo dovere, all ’ordine ri- 


attestato di essere stato 
durante i] convenienteinente 
portato, e sene ando’ a Firenze, donde 
pot, dopo una qu: alche dinora, proseyul 
il suo viaggio per I Irlanda. 
Roma, “Mazeio 10, ISIN. 
TRANSLATION. 

Ix order to remove any misconcep- 
tio: of what occurred here, tn relation to 
the Friar Richard Hayes, it is thought 
to make the followin statement 


uffiziale un’ 
viaggio 





{ 
| 


proper 
of sae ts:— 

{ter the departure of the Irish bi- 
a os, he remained here, pursue a 
very blameable course of life, as well 
im a moral as a political view. Even 
during the stay of the Bishops, 1 had 
Frequently become necessary that he 
should be admoumshed and even cen- 
sured, by the Gerdinal Prefect of the 
Propaganda; but when they were gone, 
he broke through all bounds, vilifying 
the Pontifical vovermment in such a 





cevuto, proruppe nelle pil audaeci ed | manner that even the English court was 


insultanti proteste, e te:inendo che 


Governo lo forzasse a partire, barricd | 


come una fortezza il convento di fs. 
Isidoro, ove, con grave scandaio, di 


tutti impedi perfino che si aprisse la 
chiesa nel giorno solenne di Pent ecoste, 
e che 1 suoi compagni religiosi vi si 
recassero a celebrare la messa; di modo 
che il suo Sunertore medesimo non 
pote dispensarsi dal farne il piu pres- 
sante ricorso al Signor Cardinal Litta, 
pregandolo di hiberare quella comu- 
nita dalle vessazioni del Padre Ric- 
cardo, 1] quale a viva forza impadroni- 
tosi di tutte le chiavi del convento, non 
voleva rilasciarle. 

In vece di fare atterrare le porte, 
cone si sarebbe fatto in qualunq: 1e 
altro paese, ed lateesie a viva forza un 
uomo reo dir tante colpe, prendenadone la 
dovuta so: Idisfazione, il Governo Pon- 
tificio giunse all’ ultimo grado dt softe- 
renza, “aspettando pia giorni, e facendo 
insinuare al Padre Rice ardo, che non 
provocasse maegiormente contro di se 
la giusta indinazio: ie del Governo: 
ma finalmente riuscito inutile orn ten- 
tativo, ed essendo troppo wre tamente 
compromessa la dignita del Governo, 
la Polizia s *introdusse destramente nel 
Convento per re, porta seyreta, per 
la quale il Padre Riccardo era solito 
dintrodurre una don.a di enttiva vita. 

Trovatolo j; vere dao qualche giorno, 
gh concesse circa 20 giorni di tein po, 
fhinché si fosse pienamente ristabilito, 
ed alla fine essendosi protesiato di 
nuovo di non voler partire che con la 
forza, fiu fatto ace Am pagynare al coniine 
Toscano, in wea buona CarroZzzn, 
un afiziale det Carabinier: Pootihics. 


Ginnte alle frontiers, ext vila. 


~ 


nie 


il | surprized at the exeessive moderation 


mantiested in bis revard, 
Ht t the Pontifical 

A be articles AALS se a ORCA 

Neer oy “aie 4) 
eoverument, (filled, as they were, with 
malice and the basest calumny,) that 
appeared in the Dublin papers, were 
the compositions of Priar Haves, and 
sent, by the post, from Rome, for pab- 
heation, a ind were ins soleutly boasted of 
by lim as such. 

Far from leading the life sutiable to 
his relizious profession, he seldom ap- 
peared in the habit of his order; but, 
to the great scandal of the public, was 
to be seen, every evenlig, in the cotlee- 
lLouses of Rome, in asecular dress, pikth= 
taloons, &e, hoiding discourses hostile 
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to the government, censuring its mea- 
sures, and spreading the same caluin- 
bles wit whieh he had filled trish 
paper To tis kind of coudact he 
addec ’ the most dissolute manners, fre- 
quenting the houses of public prostita- 
tion, and introducing prostitutes into 
the convent of St. Psidero, where, how- 
ever, he did not “Ng pass his niehts, 
Lbes Government, wearied ont, at 

ort his demeanour, 
_ seciug all adipouttion useless, caine 
aete srminatio: 1, (the mit ve that 
taken in his ease,) eivil Hy 


ts by ii} worthy 
ioa 


could be to 


i destre that he would quit the Pontilic ‘al 


States. Kather Hayes, instead of obey- 
ing, as he was boand, the order he thus 
ene resorted to aucactous and in- 
}sultiny protests: aud, fearing the Go- 
vernment would now force him AWAY, 


Santo Isidero, where. to the great scan- 





da | dal ofall, he prevented the church from 


fenf val | 


= 1 j a” ae 
ay re ieecast., so tiat rive bretaren rf te 


1 } : . } ° thie ryt yt 
;dbemyr opened unonm toe sn Cin 


barricacloed himself in, inthe convent of 
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order could not celebrate the mass. 
Upon this, the Superior found himself 
compelled to apply to the Cardinal 
Litta, to deliver the community from 
the vexations of the said Friar Hayes, 
who, having, by force, obt: ined the keys 
of the conv a. refused to deliver the:n 
up. 
Instead of breaking open the door, 
as in any other country would have 
been de ove, and taking out by force a 
maa so eriminal, in order to. his just 
correction, the Pouotiiical government, 
with unexampled patience, contined it- 
self to warniug the said Friar not to 
push matters to further extremity, and 
then waited a few days for the result. 
inaliy » every ventle effort having been 
inate in vain, wal the diguity of the 
Governinent already taivolved, the po- 
lice-officers de snrag found means to 
eet into the coaven , by means Of a se- 
cret door, through pind h the Friar was 
accistor iol to sntroduce a woman of 
abandoned life. 

iriar PTayes being at tmis tine un- 
well, he was allowed sufficient time for 
his nerfect recovery; after which, hav- 
ing first once more protested, that no- 
thing but force should remove him, he 
Wits “places in a comfortable carriage, 
and C sarried, with an escort of pontifical 
carabineers, to the frontiers of ‘Tuscany, 
and there made to deliver to the officers 
of the escort a certificate of his good 
treatment during the journey. Being 
bow set at liberty, he pursued his way 
tu Floreace, and thence to dreland. 

Rome, May 10, 1818. 
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LETTERS FROM NORTH WALES. 
LETTER V. 
To C.W. Esq. 
Dolgelly, \2th Sept. 1817 
Dear W.- Mr. P .» Whodeparts for Lon- 
don to-morrow, has obligingly offered to 
convey for me a packet thither; I, there» 
fore. gl: aly seize the opportunity of giving 
you a detail of my excursion to Harlech. 
a the Pnd ull. the f family, whom I men- 
tioned as having lately arrived here, po- 
lite ly invited me to join their party to Har- 
lech on the following dav, wheve the y in- 
tended remaining aday or two, to view the 
scenery in the neighbourhood. I joyfuily 
accepted their invitation; and, purposing 
to take the waterfalls en route, we set ouf 
at an early hour on the ¢ 
Our party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
S——, their two sons, and myself, with 
Peter, anda guide; all mounted on stout 
Welsh poneys, sad forming, as you may 
conceive, a tolerable cavalcade. The 
night had been wet and stormy, >ut the 
morning was delizhtfal; the rain had left 
aretresning coolness in the atr, and all na 
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“ Every copse 
Deep tangled, but irregular; and bush 
Bending with dewy moisture o’er the heads 
Of the coy choristers that lodged within, 
Was prodigal of harmony.” 


The large drops, suspended from the fo- 
liage of the trees, sparkled brilliantly in 
the beams of the sun, which, as we leftthe 
town, were just appearing above the ridge 
of hills that form its eastern boundary. 
We soon arrived at the falls, with which 
niy fellow-travellers were highly gratified ; 
and, leaving them, we continued our jour- 
ney through a ccuntry rich in all the va- 
riety of the picturesque and romantic. 
Ifere was rustic simplicity, graceful, ani- 
mated, and alluring: there the wildly 
beautiful, the rudely bold, the tremendous, 
the sublime! And although the deep 
woods, which separated us froin the cate- 
racts, precluded a view of them, their roar 
swelled upon the gale, and reached the ear 
in one continued peal of distant thunder. 
About a mile from our journey’s end, we 
ascended a steep hill, whence we en 


joyed a most charming prospect. ‘The 


little town of Harlech, with the ruins of | 


its castle, lay immediately before us,and on 
the lett, the beautiful bay of Cardigan, en- 
livened by vessels lightly floating on its 
surface, constituted the most pleasing fea- 
ture in the landscape. Behind us were 
the woods we had passed through, with 
bere and there a ‘ shrubless crag,”’ issuing 
above the trees, and the little river Cain, 
in some parts visible, struggling along its 
rocky bed, to jointhe Mowddach: the ex- 
treme distance was bounded by achain of 
blue hills, stretching far to the eastward. 
Descending the southern side of the hill, 
we arrived at Harlech, a = distance of 
twenty miles, after a delightful ride of six 
hours. 

‘This town was once the capital of Merio- 
nethshire, and a place of no mean conse- 
quence in the comme:cial way; but it has 
now ceded its impoitance to Dolgelly, and 
is dwindled into an insignificant village, 
containing scarcely five hundred inhabi- 
tants. ‘Lhe only object it at present pos- 
sesses, worthy the attention of thetraveller, 
is, the ruins of its venerable castle, situated 
on arock projecting into the sea; and, as 
a slight sketch of the history of this once 
famous castle will not, | know, be uninter- 
esting to you, [readily subjoin it. It was 
a quadrangular building, strengthened at 
each corner by large round towers, sur- 
mounted by elegant smaller ones. The 
entrance, (on each side of which was a 
tower resembling those at the corners,) 
was defended by a circular bastion and 
three portcullises. It was anciently cal- 
Jed ‘wr Bronwen, from a princess named 
Bronwen, (or the White-necked,) the sister 
of Bren ap Llyr,. Duke of Cornwall, and 
afterwards king of Britain. In the ele- 
venth century it was called Caer Collwyn, 
(or Collzeyn’s Fort,) from Collwyn ap 
Tango, Lord of Etionedd and Ardwdwy, 
tnd one of the ‘fifteen tribes of North 
Wales,” whorepairedthe ancient structure, 
and resided init for some time. Its ‘abet 
name of Harlech is supposed to be derived 


from the British words ‘‘hardd,”’ (beau- | 














tiful,) and “lech,” (a cliff.) Some of the 
Welsh historians affirm; that it was origi- 
nally built by Maelgwyn Gwynedd, 
Prince of North Wales, about the year 
three hundred and fifty ; and it is gene- 
rally believed that Edward the First 
erected the present building on the site of 
the old one. Of all the casties in Wales, 
this, I think, is the most advantageously 
Situated: in the words of Walter Scott:— 

“ Ona projecting rock it rose, 

Aud round three sides the ocean flows ; 

The fourth did battled walls inclose, 

And double mound aud fosse.” 
Commanding one of the principal en- 
trances into Merionethshire, its possession 
was an object of the highest importance to 
the invaders; hence it has seen more ser- 
vice than, perhaps, any other fortress in 
the principality. In 1404 it was besieged 
by Owen Glendwr, and retaken four years 
afterwards by an army which Henry the 
Fourth of England had sent into Wales 
against that rebellious chigt.ain. In 1468, 
nine years after Edward the Fourth’s ac- 
cession tothe English crown, it was be- 
sieged by an arniy, marched into the prin- 
cipality for that purpose, under the com- 
mand of William Hlerbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke*, who committed the siege to his 
brother, the brave Sir Richard Herbert. 
Its defender, Dafydd ap Evan ap Einion, 
(a staunch friend of the house of Lancas- 
ter,) being summoned to surrender, boldly 
answered :—** Some years ago, | held out 
acastle so long in France, against its be- 
siegers, that all the old women in Wales 
talked of me; inform your commander, 
that I will defend this Welsh castle till all 
the old women in France shal! hear of it+.”’ 





* This Earl of Pembroke, the year follow- 
ing, was defeated at Banbury, by the Earl of 
Warwick and the Duke of Clarence ; and, af. 
ter being beheaded by them, was buried at 
Tintern Abbey, in Monmouthshire. Sir John 
Wynne, ia his history of the Gwedir family, 
quotes the following British lines, on the ra 
vages that were committed by him in the 
counties of Merioneth and Deubigh .— 

© Hardlech a Diadech pob dor 
Yu Cunanef, 
Nanconway yo farwor; 

Mil a phedwaicant inae Jor, 

A thrugain ag wyth rhagor.” 
* At Warleeh and Denbigh every house was in 
flames, and Nanconway in cinders , one thou- 
sand aud four hundred from our Lord, aad 
sixty audeght more:” that is, A. Do 1its. 

+ Pennant gives the names of the valiant 
defenders of this fortress, under Dafydd ap 
ivan, ap E:iou, which be quotes from Cam. 
len; they are as follows:— 

Dafydd ap Jevan [or Evan) ap Einion, 

Gruthydd Vychan ap Jevan ap Einion, 

Siankyn ap Jorwerth ap Etnion, 

Grattyd ap Jevan ap E:mion., 

Thomas ap Jevan ap Einion. 

Johbu Haumer 

Dafydd ap Jevan ap Owen o Bowis. 

Khinallt ap Graifyd ap Bleddyn, of Tower, 
aear Motd, 

Maaris ap Dafydd ap Jeffre 

Dafydd ap Einion ap Jevan Rymus, 

Howel ap Morgan ap Jorth Goch, 

Edmyfed ap Morgan. 

Thomas ap Morgan. 

John Tador, Clerck. 

Graffyd ap Jevan ap Jorwerth, Somor. 
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Dafydd, however, was compelled, by fg. 
mine, to yield, but on honourable terms: 
and Sir Richard engaged to save his life. 
by interceding with the king, in which. 
after some hesitation on the part of his ma. 
jesty, he succeeded. In 1460, it afforded an 
asylum to Margaret of Anjou, the heroic 
consort of Henry the Sixth, after the un. 
fortunate battle of Northampton. She 
first fled to Coventry, and then to Har- 
lech, whence she escaped into Scotland; 
and, assembling her friends in the north, 
she marched to Wakefield, where she gave 
battle to her great enemy the Duke of 
York, and completely routed his army. 
The last tempestuous scene it witnessed 
was in 1647, when Mr. Wm. Owen, the 
governor, with his garrison of twenty- 
eight men, surrendered to the republican 
forces under General Mytton; but not be- 
fore every other castle in Wales had de- 
serted the royal cause.  ‘* It had the ho- 
nour,” says Pennant, ‘* of surrendering on 
articles, and of being the last fortress in 
North Wales that beld out for the king. 
It is also said to have been the Jast castle 
in England [qu. Britain #] which held 
out for the House of Lancaster.”’ 

The first constable was appointed in 
1283, by Edward the First, with a salary 
of one hundred pounds per annum, this, 
however, was considerably reduced; for, a 
few years after, the same person had only 
fifty pounds for the double ottice of con- 
stable of the castle and captain of the 
town; and when he had not the captain- 
ship of the town, he received but twenty- 
six pounds thirteen shillings and four- 
pence. Even so Jately as 1602, the salary 
was only fifty pounds perannuin®. 

The ruins consist of merely the shell, 
and present an object wildly desolate ; 
the obtrusive weeds which fill the court- 
yard,—the ivy which covers the fust-de- 
caving walls, -create a scene at once 








* “ Near this place,” (Harlech) says Pen- 
nant, * was found the celebrated piece of anti 
quity, on which the learned have thought tit to 
bestow the name of Torgues It is well ce- 
scribed in Camden, as a wieathed red ot gold, 
ebout four feet long, with three spiral furrows, 
with sharp interveaing ridges running its 
whole length to the ends, which are plain, 
truncated, and tura back like pot books. 
Whether this was purcly Roman, or whether it 
might not have been common to both nations, 
[ will not dispute. The use was that of a 
baldric, to suspend gracefully the quiver of 
men of rank, which hung bebind by means of 
the hook, aud the golden wreath crossed the 
breast, and passed over the shoulder. Virgt, 
in bis beautiful description of the exercises of 
the Trojan youth, expresses the manner, IA 
these frequently misconstrued lines :— 


‘Cornea bina feruut prxfixo hastilia ferro ; 
Pars leaves humere pharetras; et pectore 
stinmo . 
Flexilis obtoerti per collum cireulus aur . 
JEneid, b. 5. v. 557. 


’ 


* Each brandishing aloft a cornel spear: — 
Some on their backs their burnish’d quivers 


bore, = 
Hanging from wreaths of gold whi h shone be- 
fore.” 
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— 
easing and melancholy; and, looking 
= to the days of old, when 
“ Begirt with many a baron bold,” 

it echoed to the shout of mirth and re- 
velry, We gloomily reflect upon the om- 
ipotence of time, and the instability of 
aij sublunary things. a 

[ shall reserve the description of the 
«Vale of Festiniog,”’ (which we visited 
the day after our arrival at Llarlech,) to a 
future opportunity, as I have already, I 
fear, trespassed too much upon your time 


and patience. Adieu ! aes 
Your’s &c. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF 
THE LATE MRS. BILLINGTON. 





Ir has often been a subject of dispute, 
whether England is a musical nation or not ; 
without entering into any discussion of 
this question, we think that a nation, in 
which the operais the most flourishing of 
ts theatres, and that lavishes the most ex- 
travagant terms on foreign artists ; a nation 
that has produced, and continues to pro- 
duce, several distinguished musical com- 
posers, and that, amongst its singers, could, 
at one period, boast of a Billington, a 
Dickons, a Stephens, and a Braham, may, 
vithout the imputation of vanity, lay some 
daim to be ranked as a tausical nation. 
The first of this Hist, and tae best singer 
hat England ever produced, has recently 
assed off the stage of life, and although 
tis many years since she quitted her pro- 
ssion, yet the recollection of her talents 
must be sufficiently strong, to render some 
account of her acceptable to our readers. 

Mrs. Billington was the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Weichsell, at one time so well 
koown to the musical world, aad was born 
in London, in the year 1769: her father 
was of a noble family in Germany, but 
hot enjoying a fortune adequate to the 
support of his title and dignity, he resorted 
tothe study of music as a profession, and 
on became avery respectable performer 
oaseveral justruments. Mrs. Weichsell, 
a a vocal performer of considerable 
nerit; she studied under the celebrated 
Join Christian Bach, and was his most 
wourite pupil. In the various concerts 





which that excellent master presided, 
dat Vauxhall, where for several years, 


se held the rank of first singer, her 
laents were highly esteemed by the first 
dmateurs of the country. At Vauxhall, 
the gave many beautiful songs, which 
Buch had composed expressly tor her, 
with great taste and expression, particu- 
‘ly the much admired rondo « In this 
hady blest retreat.” Her style was ele- 
fitand florid, and her voice extensive 
“d melodious. 
— is, perhaps, no science for which 
— early discovers its bias, as that of 
sik of this truth Miss Weichsell was a 
= Sete for she evinced uncom- 
dications of musical genius in her 
wile ee These early symptoms were 
rene With transport by her tather, who 
Ndiately commenced the cultivation 
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of her growing talents, and afforded her 
every possible encouragement both by his 
own instruction and that of the ablest mas- 
ters. Her first efforts were directed to the 
piano forte, which, indeed, may be consi- 
dered as the play-thing of her infancy. 
On this instrument she made such a rapid 
and extraordinary progress, that when she 
was only seven years old, she performed a 
concerto at the little theatre in the Hay- 
market; and when she had _ scarcely 
reached her eleventh year, she appeared 
in the double character of composer and 
performer by playing to a delighted au- 
dience a production of her own. 

Among her several masters on the p’ano- 
forte, was the justly celebrated Schroeter, 
who, being fully sensible of the natural ta- 
lents of his pupil, spared no pains in thei 
cultivation. Some yearsafterwards she had 
fora musical preceptor, Mr. Jaines Billing- 
ton, a respectable musician who belonged 
to the orchestra of Drury Lane Theatre. 
She had not been long under the tuition of 
this gentleman, when a mutual atlection 
took place, which led to a clandestine mar- 
riage ; anevent which greatly disappointed 
the hopes of her parents, who had in view 
for their accomplished daughter, a more 
elevated settlement in life. Hler voice, 
which did not at first greatly strike by the 
excellence of its tone, had by this time im- 
proved so much, that it had procured her 
general approbation, and she was consi- 
dered as an invaluable acquisition to the 
stage. 

Immediately after her marriage, Mrs. 
Billington set out for Ireland, where she 
was eagerly engaged by the proprietors 
of the Dublin ‘Theatre. It was on these 
boards that she first gave public proofs of 
that vocal pre-eminence which those who 
had heard her in private concerts had con- 
tidently anticipated. Her fame extended 
with her eiforts, and the English public 
became so anxious to hear her, that the 
managers of Covent Garden Theatre in- 
vited her back to London, with the offer 
of an engagement onthe most liberal terms : 
in the winter of 1780, she made her debut 
at that house, in the favourite opera of 
Love ix aVillage, which was purposely 
commanded by their majesties: the house 
was crowded, and her reception stamped 
her reputation as a first rate vocal per- 
former. 

In the following year, Mrz. Billington 
visited Paris, in order to avail herself of 
the instructions of the great Italian com- 
poser, Sacchini, then in the zenith of his 
fame. Under so able a master, Mrs. B. 
made the most rapid progress; she quickly 
caught from him much of that pointed ex- 
pression, neatness of execution, and naine- 
less grace, by which her performances 
were so happily distinguished. Of this 
excellent composer she was the last and 
most shining pupil, andastriking evidence 
of his genius and exquisitely cultivated 
taste. She soon afterwards returned to 
her native country, and performed for se- 
veral successive seasons at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre. 

Anxious for still further improvement, 
Mrs. Billington again quitted England for 





Italy, in the year 1794, and displayed her 
unrivalled powers with such success, as to 
receive the homage of taste and sensibility 
wherever she was heard; Milan, Naples, 
Venice, Leghorn, Padua, Genoa, Florence, 
and ‘Trieste, heard and ‘‘ confessed the 
wonders of her skill.” 

At Naples, Mr. Billington, who accom- 
panied her on her travels, died very sud- 
denly: after eating a hearty dinner, he 
was seized with an apoplectic fit, and 
almost immediately expired. In this city, 
Mrs. B. received the most flattering atten- 
tion from every one; particularly from 
Sir William Hamilton and his lady, who, 
proud of a ~— of their own country, 
who was allowed to eclipse all competi- 
tors, even in the very realins of the god of 
harmony, procured her the warmest pae 
tronage of the King and Queen of Naples, 
from whom she received magnificent 
proofs of their taste and generosity ; as she 
did from several of the British nobility 
then at Naples. 

In the year 1797, Mrs. Billington mar- 
ried a M. Felessent, or Florissent, a com- 
missary in the French army, which situa- 
tion he almost immediately resigned, and 
retired to an estate in the vicinity of Ve- 
nice, purchased by his wife, whilst she 
returned to England to exert her improved 
srofessional talents. By this journey to 
taly, Mrs. B. had realized a very consi- 
derable property, twenty thousand sequins 
of which she deposited in the Bank of 
Venice. On the entrance of the French 
into Venice, this property fell into their 
hands. 

Her first appearance, on her return to 
England, was at Covent Garden Theatre, 
on the 3d of October 1801, in that most 
happy combination of the Italian and 
English schools, the serious opera of Ar- 
taxerxes, in which it has been very justly 
said, that Dr. Arne ‘‘ has united the beau- 
tiful melody of HElesse, the mellifluous 
richness of Pergolese, the easy flow of 
Picini, and the finished cantadzle of Sac- 
chini, with his own pure and native sim- 
plicity.”’ 

On the rising of the curtain, Mrs. B. was 
welcomed with that warmth which be- 
spoke the high expectations of the au- 
dience, nor were they disappointed. 
Many of our readers no doubt recollect, 
with pleasure, the delightful treat, and, 
therefore, it may be unnecessary to dwell 
on it; we cannot, however, oinit noticing 
the duet with Mr. Incledon, of ‘ Fair 
Aurora;” and those beautiful airs of 
“Adieu thou Lovely Youth,” and “ If 
e’er the cruel Tyrant Love.” But more 
particularly ‘ The Soldier tir’d of War’s 
Alarms ;”’ it was in this, her favourite air, 
that she displayed the triumph of her art, 
and far exceeded the once celebrated Miss 
Brent, (afterwards Mrs. Pinto,) whose 
Ane saat of this song was so excellent. 

ith fewer liberties than first-rate per- 
formers generally take with songs of this 
description, Mrs. Billington gave ita force 
and novelty of effect which perfectly en- 


taptured her auditors. She now played 
alternately at Drury Lane and Covent 


Garden Theatres. 
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From this period to that of her retire- 
ment from the stage, in 1808, nothing 
could exceed the brilliant success with 
which she was honoured, or the liberality 
with which her talents were remunerated. 
In one season, the winter of 1801-2, the 
profits of her various engagements ex- 
ceeded ten thousand pounds, and subse- 
quent ones were not less productive. 

About twelve months ago, M. Felessent, 
who had abandoned his wife for more than 
sixteen years, and to who she had al- 
lowed an ample provision, came to this 
country and declared he could no longer 
live without her!; and, notwithstanding 
the anxiety with which her numerous 
friends implored her not to leave this 
country, yet, as her husband demanded 
her, she declared she thought it her duty 
tocomply. She, therefore, recurned with 
her husband to St. Artien, near Venice, 
where, after living together for a few 
months, she was takenill onthe Sth of Au- 
gust last, and expired on the 25th of the 
same month, having, it is said, made over 
the whole of her property to her husband. 

We are well aware that Mrs Billington’s 
conduct in private life has been very ireely 
censured; and some of the most offensive 
and scurrilous publications that ever issued 
from the press have been written to defame 
her character; but into whatever human er- 
rors she might have fallen, she possessed an 
excellent heart, and a truly benevolent 
disposition. Unprotected talents and un- 
friended distress were sure of all the as- 
sistance which she could atiord them ; and 
her benevolence was wholly without 
vstentation. Hospitality was another pro- 
ininent feature in her character, and her 
friends were among the most respectable 
persons in this country. She has left no 
fanily of her own, but was particularly at- 
tached to children, and actually adopted a 
little girl, whom she took under her pro- 
tection at nine years of age, and afterwards 
placed in a convent at Brussels. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds painted a fine pic- 
ture of Mrs. Billington, as St. Cecilia, 
intended as a companion to that of Mrs. 
Siddons in the lragic Muse,—a chorus of 
angels, singing with her, are wonderfully 
aninated and beautiful: a very faithful 
and spirited representation of the original 
(which is in the possession of M. Bryan, 
Esq.) has been engraved in mezzotinto by 
Mr. Ward. 





Till HIGI PRICE OF BOOKS. 
Tuts subject, so interesting to the fiiends 
of literature, has recently been much dis- 
cussed in a respectable morning paper. 
The question at issue seems to be two- 
fold; first, whether the present high price 
of books is attributable to the author or 
to the bookseller, and secondly, whether 
an existing statute has not provided a re- 
medy. In regard to the first, it is con- 
tended by one party that the excess of 
price rests solely’ with the author, who 
fixes an arbitrary value upon his produc- 
tion, and that the publishing bookseller 


requires only that price which will remu- | 








nerate him for the original expenditure in 
purchasing the copyright and sending it 
forth to the world, together with a reason- 
able profit, consistent with the risk and 
uncertainty of sale, both in point of time 
and extent. 

In answer to this, a correspondent, who 
subscribes himself a ‘‘ Lover of Books,” 
inakesthe following judicious observations: 

‘* [ should be glad to know,” says the 
writer, ‘how long it is since these patrons 
of learning have been so generous as to 
dilow an author to ‘ fix an arbitrary value’ 
upon his production? Did this liberality 
commence when Milton offered his Para- 
dise Lost for sale? ‘The bookseller gave 
him fire pounds! No; the excessive price 
of books does not rest on the suin which 
the bookseller paysto the author. [kuow 
there are three or four individuals of the 
present day who have obtained large sums 
for the copyright of their works; but. ge- 


nerally speaking, an author does not get | 


the value which he ‘fixes’ upon his pro- 
duction, but the sum which the bookseller 
chooses to give him. You remember, no 
doubt, the eloquent speech of Lord Cam- 
den, in the House of Lords, on the ques- 
tion of literary property. ‘That venerable 
Judge, after having affirmed, that the sta- 
tufe of Queen Anne took away any right 
at common law for an author’s multiplying 
copies exclusively for ever, if such right 
ever existed, expressed himself in these 
words :—* It was not for gain that Bacon, 
Newton, Milton, Locke, instructed and 
delighted the world; it would be un- 
worthy such men to traffic with a book- 
seller for so much a sheet of a letter-press. 
When the bookseller offered Milton 51. 
for his ** Paradise Lost,” he did not reject 
it, and commit his poem to the flames, nor 
did he accept the miserable pittance as the 
reward of his labour; he knew that the 
real price of his work was immortality, 
and that posterity would pay it. Some 
wuthors are as careless about profit, as 
others are rapacious of it; and what a 
situation would the public be in with re- 
gard to literature, if there were no means 
of compelling a second impression of a 
useful work to be put forth, or wait tilla 
wife or children are to be provided for by 
the sale of an edition? All our learning 
will be locked up in the hands of the Ton- 
sons and the Lintots of the age, who will 
set what price upon it theiravarice chooses 
to demand, till the public become as much 
their slaves, as their own hackney com- 
pilers are. Instead of salesmen, the book- 
sellers of late years have forestalled the 
market, and become engrossers. If, 
therefore, the monopoly is sanctified by 
your lordships’ judgment, exorbitant price 
must be the consequence; for every va- 
luable author will be as much monopo- 
lized bythem as Shakespeare ts at present, 
whose werhs, which he left carelessly be- 
hind him in town, when he retired froin it, 
were surely given to the public, if ever 
author’s were; but two prompters or 
players behind the scenes laid hold of 
thom, and the present proprietors pretend 
to derive that copy from them, for which 
the author himself never received a far- 
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thing.’ ‘These last words deserve parti 
cular notice, because, it is well known, 
that not only new publications, but all 
reprints of old ones, are exorbitantly dear. 
and, therefore, the assertion, that the ex. 
cessive price of books rests solely with 
the author, falls to the ground. I believe 
that the excessive price is occasioned he 
the avarice of some persons in the trade’: 
and unless something be done to restrain 
it, § What a situation,’ as Lord Camden 
asks, ‘ will the public be in with regard to 
literature??) If he who * hid his taleny 
was severely punished, will he escape 
punishment who neglects to cultivate jp 
But how can a inan enlighten his mind and 
improve his faculties, while others mono. 
polize the sources from which knowledge 
Is acquired, Look at the wav in which 
books are printed: look at the fine paper, 
the darge margins, and the wideness of the 
print: these, we know, answer the object 
of the bookseller, but they impede the 
progress of learning.” 

‘Lhe books inost particularly alluded to, 
and which have provoked this discussion, 
are, the New ‘lates of my Landlord” 
and © Bright’s Pravelsin Hungary,” bothof 
which are certainly published at very ex 
orbitant prices. Lhe latter, which only 
consists of two hundred and _ ninety pages 
of twenty-five lines, and soine wretched 

lates in aquatinta, is published at 2l. 10s. 
Nevhing, we are persuaded, can be more 
prejudicial to the interests of literature 
than the high price of books, and we feel 
some pleasure in having set the example 
of publishing a literary miscellany at the 
very lowest price at which it could pos- 
sibly be afforded. 

‘The next question is as to the remedy 
which the law has already provided, in an 
Act passed in the reign of Henry VIIL 
The first legislative enactment that was 
made for the encouragement of learning, 
was in the reign of Richard III, and ex- 
empted books from the restrictions that it 
put on the importers of every other spe- 
cies of merchandize, printing at this time 
being unknown in England. King Heary 
VI, at his own expense, brought over 
several printers and their presses into this 
country, and from that time the art of 
printing began to be practised here. In 
the year 1553, it was so well understood, 
that Henry VII] deemed it expedient to 
repeal the act of Richard ; and accordingly 
the 25 Henry VIII, c. 15, was passed, 
which, whiist it protected the native prin 
ters, prevented them from imposing on 
the rest of his subjects. This Act was en- 
titled « An Act for Printers and Binders 
of Books:” the fourth and last section 5 
as follows :— 

‘* Provided alwavs, and be it enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That if any of te 
said printers or scllers of printed books, 
inhabiting within this realm, at avy um 
hereafter happen in such wise to inhance 
or increase the prices of any such tage 
books, in sale or binding, at too bigh 4” 
unreasonable prices, in such wise es riait' 
plaint be made thereof unto tne 
Highness, or unto the Lord Cia 


sD  o. dtak byte 
Lord Treasurer, or any of the em 


King’s 
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s of the one Bench or of the other; 
the same Lord Chancellor, Lord 
and two Chief Justices, or two 


yuority to 
oaths of twelve 
cons as otherwise 
heir discretloiis. tel 
hancing and increasing of the said prices 
of the said book and binding shall be so 
fund by the said twelve men, or other. 
cise by examination of the saicl Lord 
yancellor, Lord Treasurer, and Justices, 
rtwo of them; and then the same Lord 
tyancellor, Lord IT reasurer, and Justices 
tthe least, from time to time, shall have 
ower and authority to reforin and redress 
uch inhancing of the prices of printed 
sooks from time to time by their discre- 


ions, and to limit prices as well of the 


hooks as for the binding of them; and 
over that the offender or offenders thereof 
being convict by the examination of the 
sane Lord Chancellor, Lord ‘Treasurer, 
and Justices, or two of them, or otherwise, 
shall lose and forfeit for every book by 
them sold, whereof the price shall be in- 
anced for the book or binding thereof, 


‘hree shillings four-pence ; the one half 
‘hereof shall be to the King’s Highness 


nd the other half to the parties grieved 
at will complain upon the same tn man- 
rand form before rehearsed*.”’ 

A similar Act was passed in the 8 Anne, 


ap.19, § 4, but enforcing a penalty of 


ve pounds for every book sold by the 
inter or bookseller at a higher price 
tan the Justices, &c. should fix it. This 
hitter Act was repealed by the 12 George 
ll,cap. 36, § 3.5 but that of Henry VIII, 
ijove quoted, remains in force, for it 
would be ridiculous to contend that the 
Actof Anne, enacting a higher penalty, 
hasvirtually repealed that of Henry, which 
tnever mentions, and it has never been 
repealed by any express law. 

Ifany doubt existed on this subject, we 
tink Ruifhead would decide it: those 
gentlemen who are acquainted with his 
sorks well know that such Acts as have 
een repealed are invariably so noticed in 
Nemargin: such a note is oifered to the 
Act of Anne and a reference to the statute 





watch — it, but not so of that of 
llenry Vill, which still remains the law 
ofthe land. 

Although it is certain that the high 
Mice of beoks is aserious evil, and equally 
“ttain that a law exists which provides a 
orton id we are by no means anxious 
. M9 interference to fix the price 
— ae ung, nor can we see any reason 
ra A spr which has been taken oil 
doe : ould be fixed on books. We 
be al ra that the discussion which 
vil have eb taken place on this subject, 
sme a e elfect of remedying the evil, 

egree at least. 
————————. 


ANECDOTES OF JOHN WILKES. 
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wae really a sad dog, but 
“St delightfully amusi facetious, 
“Seen. . 
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Ruffbead’s Collection of Statutes. 
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witty, well-informed, and with much 
various, thouch not profound learning. 

[Ie was sometimes so intolerably sar- 
castic, and more particularly at the ex- 
pense of his friends in the city, that the 
wonder is how he could continue so 
long in their good graces. He never 
put any restraint upon himself, wheu in 
company on the other side of Temple 
Bar, but indulged in all the satire of his 
Wit, at the citizen’s expense. 

When contined in the King’s Bench. 
lhe was waited upon by a deputation 
from some ward in the city, where the 
office of alderman was vacant; and, as 
there had been already a great fermen- 
tation on his account, and much more 
was apprehended, they who were de- 
puted, undertook to remonstrate with 
Wilkes on the danger to the public 
peace, which would result froin his of- 
fering himself as a candidate on the 
present occasion, and expressed the 
hope, that he would at least wait till 
some more suitable opportunity pre- 
sented itself. But they mistook their 
man; this was with him an additional 
motive for persevering in his first inten- 
tions. Afterimuch useless conversation, 
one of the deputies at last exclaimed, 
«Weil, Mr. Wilkes, if you are thus 


determined, we must take the sense of 


tie ward.’—** With all my heart,’’ re- 
plied Witkes; “* L will take the non- 
sense, and beat you ten to one.” 

(pon another occasion, Wilkes at- 
tended a city dinner, not long after his 
promotion to civic honours. Among 
the guests was a noisy, vulgar deputy, 
a great glutton, who, on his entering 
the dinner-rooin, always, with great de- 
liberation, took off his wig, suspended 
it on a pin, and with due solemnity, put 
on a white cotton night-cap. Wilkes, 
who certainly was a high bred man, and 
never accustomed to similar exhibitions, 
could not take his eyes from so strange 
and novel a picture. At leagth, the 
deputy, with unblushing familiarity, 
walked up to Wilkes, and asked him, 
whether he did not think that his night- 
cap became him? * Oh! yes, sir,’’ re- 
plied Wilkes; ** butit would look much 
better if it was pulled quite over your 
face.” 

Wilkes never would spare Boswell, 
nor conceal, before him, his prejudices 
against the Scottish nation. He seemed 
to seize with purticular avidity every 
opportunity to play upon Boswell, when 
any thing relating to Scotland was in- 
troduced. ‘* You must acknowledge, 
my friend Wilkes,” observed Boswell 
one day, ‘* that the approach to Edin- 
burgh, from the London road, presents 
a very picturesyue and interesting pic- 
= = Why, so perhaps i may,” 








returned Wilkes; “* but when [ was 
there, the wind was in my face, and, 
brought with it such a_ confounded, 
stink, that I was obliged to keep my 
handkerchief to my nose, the whole 
way, and could see nothing of the pros- 
pect,” 

In the riots of the year 1780, which 
at the same time endangered and dis- 
graced the metropolis, Wilkes was la- 
menting the ungovernable violence of a 
London mob; upon this some brother 
citizens took him up shortly, and re- 
minded him of the disturbances of which 
he had formerly been the occasion. 
‘¢ Sir,” replied Wilkes, “* I never wasa 
Wilkite.”’ 

He was not apt, outwardly, to express 
any thing like chagrin or mortification ; 
but he certainly took his disappoit- 
ment at Brentford, the last time he of- 
fered himself as candidate for Middle- 
sex, very much to heart, ‘* I would 
much have liked,’’ he would say, ‘ to 
have died in my geers.”” Upon a simi 
lar occasion, he exclaimed, ** I can only 
compare myself to an exhausted vol- 
cano,.”’ 

Among other peculiarities and con- 
radictious which marked Wilkes’s cha- 
racter, was a passion he had for collect- 
ing bibles, of which he had certainly 
obtained a great number of curious edi- 
tious, But he was nevertheless, con- 
sistent in his profligacy, and whenever 
the subjects of religion or of scripture 
was introduced, treated both with the 
keenest ridicule. 





Sayings ascribed to Wilkes or toJekyll. 


). Where, observed a Roman Catho- 
lic, ina warm dispute with a Protestant ; 
where was your religion, before Luther ? 

@. Did you wash your face this 
morning ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Where was your face before it 
was washed ? 


I wish you at the devil, said some- 
body to Wilkes. 

1 don’t wish you there, 

Why ? 

Because I never wish to meet you 
again. 


Where the devil do you come from? 
said Wilkes to a beggar, in the Isle of 
Wight. 

From the devil. 

W hat is going on there ? 

Much the same as here. 

W hat’s that > 

The richtaken in, and the poor kept 
out, 
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Ata dinner, where great satisfaction 
was expressed, it was facetiously pro- 
posed, that the president should go into 
the kitchen, and kiss the cook. 

‘“¢ That,” observed 
be a salute at Spithead*, 


‘© would 








CASH PAYMENTS AT THE BANK, 
AND THE SUPPOSED PROSPECIS OF PUBLIC 
DISTRESS. 








Tue Revenue, from the 5th July to the 
10th October, 1818, has been ascertained 
to exceed that of the corresponding pe- 
riod of the year 1817, by a sum not less 
than 1,700,000]. in the Consolidated lund; 
and though the produce of the Irish Re- 
venue is not yet known beyond the 19th 
of September, it had already, on that day, 
improved above 150,0001. since the 5th of 
July. In both parts of the kingdom, the 
principal improvement has taken place in 
the great branches of the Customs and 
Excise, which best prove the increasing 
consumption and comfort of the great bulk 
of the people. ‘The increase amounts, 
upon these two branches of the revenue, 
to 1,500,0001. 

But, notwithstanding these facts, the 
stocks decline, and are expected to de- 
cline still further; and the cause ts attri- 
buted to a source which commands the 
deepest attention of the public; namely, 
the expected resumption of Cash Payments 
atthe Bank of England. ‘That establish- 
ment is stated to be preparing, and to 
have been long preparing for the change. 
It is said, that within the last twelve 
months, it has diminished its issue of notes 
very considerably. ‘* The number of 
notes in circulation, at this time last year, 
amounted to thirty million pounds, but 
they do not exceed at present more than 
between twenty-four and twenty-five mil- 
lion. ‘This circumstance alone, it 1s said, 
is asufficient explanation for the scarcity 
of money, which has continued, not, as 
formerly, for aday or a week only, but 
for months together. ‘This, independently 
of foreign loans or political causes, 1s 
enough to distress the funds, by taking a 
great quantity of money out of circulation, 
thereby rendering it much in demand, 
and, as a natural consequence, producing 
an abundance of stock. ‘The bankers are 
said to have sent circulars to the country 
bankers, informing them that the amount 
of their discount must be limited, as the 
Bank of England had restricted the Lon- 
don bankers; consequently the same ac- 
commodation could not be afforded as for- 
merly.”” 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the 
individuals who casehetil evil conse- 
quences from the resumption of Cash Pay- 
ments are both few in number, and not of 
the class actually engaged in business, or 
we should surely have heard, by this 
time, of public meetings to deprecate the 
measure. On the merits of the question 
we are slow to offer, an opinion; but 





* Sexage narian. 








certain it is that many persons now teach, 
that the great public distresses of the 
years 1816 and 1817 were not so much 
Owing to the stagnation of employment at 
the Peace, as to the prospect then enter- 
tained of the resumption of Cash Payments, 
and to the necessary steps taken by the 
Bank, in order to fulfil its engagements 
with the public. Sir John Sinclair is 
among those who anticipate the most 
alarming consequences from Cash Pay- 
ments, and the same gentleman antici- 
pates the greatest benetits from a conti- 
nued suspension, accompanied by a syste- 
matic participation by the public inthe 
profits of the Bank. From Sir John’s 
pamphlet, which is now reprinted in the 
twenty-fourth number of the Pamphleteer, 
we make the subjoined extracts :— 

‘*'The three greatest political discove- 
ries, in modern times, are these:— 

“71. That coin is nothing but ciérculat- 
ing capital, and that when real property, 
or capital, can be circulated through the 
medium of paper, though not convertible 
into specie, it answers every purpose of 
coin, while the expense of purchasing the 
precious metals from foreign countries is 
thereby saved *. It is essential, however, 
thatthe paper thus circulated should re- 
present real, and not fictitious property; 
—that it should be kept within due bounds: 
—and that it should be receivable in the 
payment of taxes, and all other legal obli- 
gations. 

© 2, That it is incumbent on the go- 
vernment of every country to furnish its 
subjects wth employment, so as to enable 
thom to procure food and other articles 
necessary for their comfortable subsist- 
ence. Fortunately, that duty can easily 
be fulfilled, for it requires nothing, on 
the part of government, but to promote 
abundant circulation. Whena circulating 
medium abounds, more especially if it 
consists of paper, (which is not so likely 
to be hoarded up as coin,) 7 will be em- 
ployed, and in the course of its circulation 
it will furnish the means of subsistence to 
every individual. 

«© 3. ‘That it ought to be a principal ob- 
ject with every government, to provide the 
country districts with an abundant circula- 
tion, through the medium of country ban- 
kers, established on a footing of security. 
It is by the means of a country circulation 
alone, that improvements in agriculture 
can be carried on with spirit: that the pro- 
duce of the soil, the real basis of national 
wealth and industry, can be increased; 
and that the farmer, the first link in the 
chain of national circulation, can be pro- 
vided with a circulating medium, which, 
through him, will soon pervade all the 
other classes ofthe community. 

‘«« By the system developed in these 
Maxiins, Great Britain reached that pin- 





* The advantage of a paper over a coin cir- 
culation, may be thus shortly stated. Gold 
and silver represent property actually sent 
abroad, and in the possession of foreign na- 
tions; tehereas paper money, when tssued on proper 
principles, represents proporty at home and in our 
vossess'07.—flistory ofthe Revenuc, vol. up. 237 





1 atleast tt 
nacle of power and prosperity, Which she 
attained during the late war; andthe more 


strictly she shall adhere to the Princ} 
ples therein laid down, the more likely she 
is AT HOME to be happy and Prosperous 
and aBRoaD to be great and powerful.” ’ 





«There never was a_ period, when 
Great Britain possessed so favourable ap 
opportunity of reaching an unparalleled de. 
gree of internal prosperity, as at the pre- 
sent noment. After suffering the seveyes 
distresses, she begins again to breathe, and 
to indulge the hopes of a happier era, 
Bit that era must be looked for in Vain, 
unless she shall persevere in that system of 
circulation, under which she so eminently 
flourished, and by which alone she was en- 
abled to extricate herself from difficulties, 
which otherwise she could not have syr. 
mounted. 

** It is not proposed in this work to dis- 
cuss the question, whether cash payments 
at the bank should or should not Ever be 
resumed. ‘That would be entering into 3 
wide field, not necessary now to dwell on, 
It is sufficient to remark, that the systen 
of exclusive paper circulation has’ been 
productive of infinite public advantages, 
without being attended with any inconve- 
nience whatever. The hazardous conse- 
quences which may result from changing a 
system thus sanctioned by the successful 
experience of twenty years, must be ob- 
vious. Indeed, if an attempt to alter the 
system were made, there is too much rea- 
son to apprehend that the [italian proverb 
would be found applicable to our tate—* i 
was well;—would be better;—took phy- 
sic; here I am*.’ 

‘¢ Before that fatal step shall be finally 
resolved upon, it is earnestly requested 
that the following points be duly conasi- 
dered by those to whom the complicated 
interests of this great country are in- 
trusted. 

‘© 1, Whether it is practicable to resume 
payments in cash, in July next, 1818? 

‘¢ 2, Whether such a resumption be con- 
sistent with the principles of justice? 

‘¢ 3. If a resumption be desirable, at 
what period can payments in cash be re- 
sumed with safety? and, 

«4. What ought to be done in the i- 
terim, with the profits arising fromm the 1s- 
sue of bank notes beyond the amount o! 
the bank circulation, when its paper ' 
convertible into coin?”’ 

Sir John thus concludes:— 

‘‘The late Earl of Stanhope certainly 
entertained very just and enlightened 
views on the subject of gold and paper cit 
culation. He stated in the House ° 
Lords, ‘that to believe gold necessary t0 
a circulating medium, was an idea only ft 
for Hottentots. To think a circulating 
medium of gold necessary, was only show- 
ing that we were just at the commenceinent 
of civilization, or rather on the verge ° 
berbarismt.’ Nothing can be more Jus. 

‘In regard to his apprehension, thal 


* Stavo ben;—Ma_ per ;—Star meglioim— 
Sto qui. 
* Cobbett's Debates, vol xx. p >? 
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Fe mecwl not be made a legal ten- 
jer, on account of the risk of forgery, that 
\ifficulty is easily obviated by enacting, 
‘nat no creditor shall be compelled to take 
bank note us a legal tender, taat is not 
‘adorsed by the party offering it, which 
shall be declared by law an obligation 
ypon him to guarantee its validity. More 
eifectual means ought likewise to be taken 
by the bank to improve their notes, so as 
tg render forgeries almost impracticable. 
«have long been convinced that our 
distresses originated from our having got 
into a state of restricted, from one of 
abundant, circulation; and the improve- 
ment in the circumstances of the country, 
in regard to revenue,—the price of stocks, 
—commerce,—manufactures, and agricul- 
ture, is to be attributed to an increase of 
circulation subsequent to the suspension ot 
cash payments being continued, in 1816, 
fortwo years. It requires no great fore- 
sight to prognosticate, that if the suspen- 
sion is now removed, we shall get back 
into a state not very different from that 
which took place in 1815. ‘The fall in the 
price of stocks, and othersy:nptoms, point 


out what may be expected, if that fatal 


system be adopted.” 

"We must add, however, 
tract :— 

“The resumption of payments in cash 
would only tend to enrich those fortunate 
individuals, whose profits, from the loans 
they furnished the public, have already 
become enormous, and who are likewise 
much benefited by the reduction which 
has taken place in the price of the articles 
they consume. On the other hand, much 
injury has been sustained by the public, 
from not having shared in the former pro- 
itsof the bank by which so much public 
good night have been accomplished; but 
sremoving the suspension at present, is 
attended with insurmountable difficulties, 
itwould be infatuation in the extreme, not 
toshare in the profits arising from its con- 
tinuation, more especially as a share of 
those profits could be expended with so 
much real benefit.” 

Now, if Sir John’s views are not incor- 
tect, the foregoing paragraph may explain 
that silence to which we began by advert- 
ing,and which, as aifording a guide toa 
ight estimate, may be wholly delusive. 
ltmay be to the interest of monied men 
that the cash-payments should be re- 
sumed; while, ¢@ the nation at large, it 
may be of the deepest injury ! 
es 


another ex- 











THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 


(Concluded from No. 29, p. 456.) 
Ustit the reign of Charles [, agricul- 
ture constituted the chief occupation of 
the English, and the form of their con- 
stitution bordered on a territorial aris- 
tocracy ; that is to say, the landed pro- 
Prietors, who have since been reduced 
and impoverished, were the most itm- 
Portant individuals inthe country. They 


supplied the model according to which } 


the Manners, customs, and prejudices 


— —.___ 














of the whole nation were formed. Eda- 
cated on their estates, they obstinately 
retained their peculiarities. 
turally serious, and j 
within the circle of their families, the 
superior classes in England acquire a 
more solid knowledge and purer morals 
than those on the Continent. During 
the period of the Reformation, into'e- 
rance was a prominent feature in the 
English character, combined with reli- 
gious feelings which degenerated into 
bigotry. The women formed them- 
selves after the model of the men. With 
the exception of a few traits of barbarism, 
which arose out of the darkness of the 
age, many women, during the period of 
the English republic, bring to our re- 
collection the Valerias and Portias of 
antiquity. With warm feelings of pa- 
triotism and national pride, they com- 
bined the sincerest devotion to their 
husbands. They displayed talent and 
ability for manly occupations, without, 
for a moment, renouncing female mo- 
desty and reserve. 3 

The periods of tranquillity, which 
succeeded the storms of the Revolution 
afforded the fair sex no opportunities 
for the development of the virtues above 
alluded to; they rather withdrew them- 
selves from all manly occupations, a 
course to which the nature of the En- 
glish constitution has contributed. 

The monarch, who is limited in his 
prerogatives, cannot, as under other 
constitutions, invest his wife or mistress 
with any important influence in politi- 
cal affairs. The minister must pay 
dearly in his person, were he to suffer 
his mistress to officiate for him. The 
course of government-affairs 1s too pre- 
cisely indicated to adinit of any foreign 
influence; the fair sex are consequently 
shut out from all political intrigue*. 
Modern English history presents but 
few instances of the choice of an admi- 
ral or general having been decided by 
‘emale influence. 

An Englishman does not love the 
fair sex with such a degree of adoration 
as would lead him voluntarily to re- 
nounce the dominion which nature 
seems to have assigned to man, and 
which is likewise granted to him by the 
laws. 

As soon as a woman is married, all 
she is possessed of becomes the property 


of her husband ; and she can dispose of 





* This practice of excluding females from 
all participation in public affairs in England, 
is a cause of serious complaint to the foreign 
envoys who are senttothe English Court. All 
diplomatic intrigues prove ineffectual. The 
ambassador must trust to the public journa's 
fur all his information on the subject of state 
secrete 


Being nae | 
living entirely | 


nothing without his consent. He, on 
the other hand, is responsible for all 
the debts she may incur, either before 
or after marriage. Though the hus- 
band is obliged by law to pay his wife’s 
debts, and is deprived of personal free- 
dom in case he should not possess the 
means of doing so, yet, in all that re- 
yards property, the wife is reduced to a 
state of subjection, and the husband in- 
vested with control, though limits are 
established against its abuse. 

An Englishwoman is equally estima- 
ble asa wife and as a mother. As a 
wife, she is the faithful companion of 
her husband ; she participates in all his 
sorrows, observes regularity in her do- 
mestic arrangements, and for cleanli- 
hess is superior to the females of any 
other country in Europe. She remains 
at home, whilst her husband is abroad 
seeking the recreations of riding, driv- 
ing, or hunting; she rises early from 
table, leaving him and his friends to 
enjoy the pleasures of the bottle; fre- 
quently excluded from all society, she 
lives for years in a lonely country man- 
sion, without feeling any desire to seek 
for amusement beyond the walls of her 
house. When she exercises dominion 
over her husband, it is obtained by 
sweetness of temper: her’s, therefore, is 
a dominion to which man readily yields, 
and that ouly which becomes her sex, 

Asa mother, an Enghshwoman re- 
vards the education of her children as 
her dearest duty. It is exclusively the 
mother’s office to implant in the minds 
of her children those early precepts 
which exercise so important au influence 
over their future existence, and which 
redound so much to the honour of the 
English system of education. 

There is, however, something monas- 
tic in the mode of educating young wo- 
inen in England. A_ foreiguer, intro- 
duced for the first time to a party of 
young English ladies, might almost 
fancy himself transported to a nunnery, 
The uniformity of their white muslin 
dresses would likewise contribute to 
maintain the illusion; for every female 
follows the same fashion, without any 
distinction being observed between youth 
and old age. Uncommouly tinue fea- 
tures are to be met with among the 
young women in England; but their 
complexions seem too delicate to resist, 
for any length of time, the destructive 
influence of the foggy English atmos- 
phere; they lose their beauty at an 
early age. The English women are 
more remarkable for well-proportioned 
forms than for any striking beauty of 
countenance. They do not, however, 
devote much attention to gracefulness 
of deportmeut, 
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Foreigners might be inclined to wish 
for more vivacity, more wit, and more 
talent for conversation among the fair 
sex of England. Even the Enelish 


husband not unfrequently complains of 


ennui when at home; but he reflects, 
that the attainment of these attractive 
taleuts might have a prejudicial influ. 
ence ou the exercise of more importaut 
duties. 











THE TEAR OF PITY. 


Ecpression of Compassion at a Card Table. 


—So! Miss Hectic died this morning 
of a consumption.—She was no more 
than seventeen, a fine girl !— 

Ah! is she dead ?—Poor thing / 
What's Trumps ? 

— The man is dead, my dear, whoin 
we employed to clear the mouth of that 
well behind the house, and which he 
fell into— 

Is he ? I thought he would not reco- 
ver.— Play a spade, ma’am. 

— There were upwards of a thousand 
killed in the last engagement in the 
East Indies—How many childless pa- 
rents are now in sorrow ! 

Ah! many indeed—That odd trick is 
our’s. 

The captain is now reduced to such 
poverty, that I am told it would be cha- 
rity to send his family a joint of meat— 

That’s hard—J have not a heart in- 
deed, sir. 

—tHe fell on his head, and has been 
delirious ever since—and the physicians 
have no hopes that he will recover the 
use of his reason— 

Ob! I recolleet, he rode against 
somebody —- Play a spade, if you 
please. 

—TThe prospect to the poor at pre- 
seut 1s dreadful indeed—there will be 
a powerfal appeal to the feelings of the 
rich, 

Yes—one really gives so much in 
charity—LU bet you a crown on the 
best club. 

—Pray, ma’am, have you heard of 
the dreadful accident which has hap- 
pened to Mrs. ¢ 

What? her son drowned ? O yes— 
You are eight, you can call. 

—George, ma’amn, George, Tam sorry 
to say it, put an end to his tie last 
Tuesday— 

You don't say so—TJ had two honours 
in my own hand— 

Yes; and, as misfortune never comes 
alone, his mother and sister are In a state 
of distraction— 

Dear me! that’s bad—single, double, 
and the rub / 

Exeunt, counting their money. 








vertisement appearcd last weck ia 
. . . . , . . 
| window of a shopin Brigeate, Leeds:— 








VARIETY. 

‘© For to make a man be merry.—Bor- 
age leaves and flowers put in urque, 
drinke. Varven [vervain] steeped in 
water, sprinkled about the house, where 
banqueting and company 1s. Mynt 
smelled unto, and strewed about the 
house.” Zam’s Little Dodeon. Lon- 
don. @vo. 1606. 


Invention of Pins.— Pins were brought 
from France, in 1543, and were first 
used in England, by Catharine How- 
ard, Queen of Heary VIII. Before 
that invention, both sexes used ribands, 
laces, with points and tags, hooks and 
eyes, and skewers of brass, silver, and 
gold. 


Churches and Chapels. —At a period 
when a subscription is on foot for 
the building of new churches, it is wor- 
thy of remark that there are now only 
10,192 churches and 1551 chapels ; 
forming 10,421 benefices, to a popula- 
tion of 9,940,389; whereas, before the 
Reformation, there were 45,009 churches 
and 55,009 chapels. 


English Customs.—The following 
curious auecdote serves to show what 
mistaken and exaggerated notions fo- 
reieners have of Euglish customs and 
manners: it is extracted from a very 
cntertaining work, called ** Letters of a 
Prussian ‘Fraveller,” by Jolin Bram- 
seni— 

«© We received a polite invitation from 
General Bag—zi, who commanded the mi- 
litary force of the district, to breakfast 
with him the morning after our arrival. 
He inhabits a large mansion, very richly 


furnished, isa Corsican by birth, and grand | 
} > 


oflicer of the Legion of Honour. He re- 
ceived us very politely, and in full dress, 
being decorated with all the insignia of his 
order. As soon as the usual ceremonies 
had passed, he asked us if we would begin 
with rua, or with punch and roast beef; 
on our appearing puzzled at the question, 
he said he knew the English were fond of 
punch, and that he had accordingly or 
dered some for our breakfast, as well as a 
piece of roast beef, which, he believed, his 
servant had got ready. We could not help 
smiling at his mistake, and confessed that 
he had hit off the true english taste, with 


ithe only ditference of an error in point of 


time. Wewere then served with the usual 
breakfast.” 
» Bi , 


Calidoscopes.—The folowing ad- 


© Lady Scope colours sold here.” 





Goe Ssrama. 


o“,~ 





Covent Girpen.—A_ comic piece, 
founded on the Italian Barbe. rede siwiglia, 


tie | 





——S 
and entitled also The Barber of Sey! 
produced, for the first time, at this heuc 
on Tuesday, 13th instant, and receive, 
with general approbation.—On Wey,,. 
day it was repeated, and we were presen: 
at its representation.—We have alreai, 
yaid Mr. Bishop a deserved complimes 
on the skill of his musical arrangements 
Don Giovanni; and, although we by, ms 
means think that he has achieved ,; 
much in the preseat instance, yet we cyy. 
not withhold our acknowledgments for 
what he has performed.—The distinctio, 
between the adaptation of the present Oper 
and that of Mozart ts, that in the latter we 
are not shocked by the introduction of the 
least music that does not belong to thy 
master; but, in Rosini’s work, there ar 
several interpolations which tend to ma; 
the general effect. However, we ha 
much rather Rosini’s compositions should 
be altered than Mozart’s ; and, under a!) 
the circumstances of the case, are very 
well satisfied with Mr. Bishop’s exertions, 
only we think that, as he has done so 
much, he might have done more.—We 
could not discover much improvement in 
Mrs. Dickons; her trip to the continent 
does not appear to have cleared her voice, 
or to have imparted to it more strength or 
firmness than it previously possessed. She 
might possibly not have been in good 
voice on this evening, but certainly (not 
to mention Miss Stephens), we have heard 
much better singing than she favoured us 
with. Onething, however, we were happy 
to perceive, nainely, that her expression 
was delicate and appropriate, and we have, 
therefore, no doubt that, when her vocal 
organ becomes accustomed to Covent 
Garden, she will greatly please her audi- 
tors. She introduced a very pretty song 
and piano-forte accompaniment, whici 
met with a loud encore. Mrs. Dickons 
acted with considerable sprightliness, and 
frequently met with testimonies of appro- 
bation, on the score of her histrionic dis- 
plays. Oa the whole, we were gratified with 
Mrs. D.’s exertions, but were far from 
finding any thing much cvove the level ol 
mediocrity in her performance, and are cer 
cidedly of opinion that a vocal Syren, now 
absent from the establishinent, cclipses 
herin every point. . 

Mr. Pyne disappointed us—but in @ 
most agreeable manner; we did not expect 
to find in him so much tone and precision; 
his share in the concerted pieces was eX- 
ecuted with considerable ability. Liston 
Figaro was capitally conceived and exe- 
cuted; it was throughout a rich comic 
treat.—Jones, in Almaviva, was lively and 
spirited.—Kawceett, in Bartolo, played ex: 
tremely well; and Isaacs displayed his 
bass vcice to some advantage in Bast. 

We have waited fora proper opportunly’ 
to exoress our regret ai the ¢ ‘parture vl 
tha di cent leader of the band, Mr. Wares 
the snusic suffers much from the want ot 
his superint: ndance. “The man wao i 
been appointed to fill his place seems © 
possess little or no qualiiications for 3S 
task; the accord of the musical “ry i 
ments is frequently jarred by a want oF 
in the head of the orchestra. 
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The revived farce of! lhe Miser fol- 


jowed ; and displayed Mr. Farren in 

( ° ° 

Lovegold to more advantage than in any 
has yet sustained.—Some 


character he yet 
slight symptoms of disapprobation were 


heard on the fall of the curtain, which we 
attribute to the dullness of the piece, and 
the frequent introduction of double en- 
tondre.—T he audience was numerous and 
respectable. 


On Thursday, the 8th instant, Sheridan’s 
comedy of The Rivals was revived at this 
house, with a degree of strength in the 
cast of the characters to which it has of 
late years been a stranger. ‘The piece in 
question is, in our Opinion, not very re- 
warkable for wit or brilliancy, although it 
issufficiently lively and interesting ; but 
Sheridan has obscured his own talents by 
the production of that masterpiece of the 
modern stage, The School for scandal; and 
in estimating the merits of his other dra- 
mas, we are, pe. haps unjustly, led to com- 

are them with excellence too striking 
and too far removed from ordinary dis- 
plays, fairly to become a test for other 
works. “The wittiest thing in The Rivals 
is Sir Antony’s reconciliation of Faulkland 
and Julia: —*‘* Come Julia, all the faults I 
have ever seen in my friend Faulkland 
seemed to proceed from what he culls the 
delicacy and warmth of his affection for 
youu—There, marry him directly, Julia— 
you'll find he’Il mend surprisingly.”— 
This touch reminds us forcibly of the re- 
partee of Sheridan’s other comedy. 

Mr. W. Farren made a bold etfort, by 
undertaking Sir Antony Absolute; can- 
dour obliges us to observe, that he was 
much more successful than we anticipated. 
He played the part in an original and 
amusing manner; but, whilst we acknow- 
ledge the talents of this gentleman, we 
cannot sufficiently reprehend the criticisin 
which exalts his personation over that of 
Dowton, to the excellence of «hom, in 
this part, Mr. Farren never will arrive.— 
Nature sparkles in every expression of 
Dowton ; his face reddens with anger— 
his whole frame is agitated with subdued 
passions, whilst he upbraids his son, and 
the gist of the character is, that whilst Sir 
Antony professes the utmost coolness, he 
is at the same moment indulging in his 
oWo Lritabilily. ‘This position has been 
endeavoured to be controverted by Mr. 
Farren’s admirers, but with very liitle 
lausibility. ‘The expression of anger in 
Mr. F. became feeble, and conveyed little 
idea of Sir Antony’s character. A little 
time, we think, will set this matter to 
rights; the fervour of criticism will then 
subside; and, whilst the abilities of the 
hew actor are extolled to a reasonable ex- 
tent, we imagine they will be no longer 
esteemed beyond those of Dowton, Terry, 
Mathews, and many others of our distin- 
ushed comedians. ‘The great defect in 
Mr. Farren is, that, in all the parts we 

ave yet seen him piav, he has been ex- 
celledby former actors. 

Che part of Faulkland, which at Drury 

he was played last season by Mr. Pen- 
ley, was assigned, on this occasion, to the 
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best actor of the present day, Mr. Young! 
As long as The Rivals continues to be a 
stock-piece, we think this character should 
never be given to an underling. Mr. 
Young contrived to render it the complete 
hero of the play, and he gave the testy 
and jealous throes of Faulkland in a mas- 
terly style. After being worked up by 
Acres’s description of the gaiety and good 
health of his mistress, his manner of de- 
manding of his friend Captain Absolute, 
“ What is his d—d naine,” was uncom- 
monly fine. The scene, too, where he so 
affronts aud wounds the feelings of his 
mistress, that she quits the room, was ex- 
cellent; the uneasy and fretful movement 
with which, after her departure, he draws 
himself a chair, and endeavours to enliven 
his feelings by humming a tune, turning 
his head every moment towards the door, 
expecting, in some measure, the return of 
Julia; until, at length, overpowered by 
accumulated sensations, he rises abruptly, 
and calis to her with all his force, only to 
entreat her to hear him for a single mi- 
nute,—was all expressed in a style that 
left the audience nothing to desire. 

Mr. C. Kemble performed Captain Ab- 
solute with the ease of a gentleman, the 
affection of a son, and the fervour of a 
lever. 

Mr. Connor should be put in Sir Lucius 
O’'Trigger instead of Mr. Jones, who has 
no one requisite for the part; and who, 
although an admirable comedian in_ his 
own line, becomes very disagreeable when 
taken out of if. 

We could not find any defect in Mr. 
Liston’s Acres, although the newspapers 
have been so kind as to inform us that he 
did not sustain it well. We have not, in 
fact, seen Liston to much more advantage 
than in this cowardly ’squire. 

Mr. Farley, in Fag, was amusing and 
voluble ; but Emery was much inferior to 
little Knight in David. 

Mrs. Malaprop, by Mis. Davenport, 
was, as usual, capital. Miss Brunton 
pleased us as much as ever in the fascinat- 
Ing aud fascinated Miss Lydia; and Mrs. 


I‘aucit was considerably applauded in Julia. | 


‘The house was crowded in every part, 
and when Mr. Young gave out the play 
for repetition, he was received with shouts 
of applause.—In the pantomime, 
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IT came. a pilgrim, to the scene, 
My spirit vex’d, my vision tir’d 
With all the folliesthat have been, 
Which men deem joys ;—my soul desir'd 
A pleasure calmer, purer, far, 
Than riot, from her headlong car, 
Bestows oa those she seeks to cheer 
I came, and oh! T found it, Aere. 


H ow redolent are childhood’s joys 
With all that’s desr and bright ; 
Yielding a sweet that never clays, 
A bliss, no after thought destroys ! 
Au exquisite delight ! 
The sinile upon the cheek of youth, 
Can only spring from jey aud trath,; 
Oh ! it is like the beam that plays 
Where waters smoothly flow, 
Ail gladdening and calm it lays 
Vihere all is pure below! 
And, caught from heaven its cheering rays, 
To-morrow may again bestow, 
Ah, how untike the wor!dling’s sinile, 
Which only beams but to beguile, 
Hides pangs remorse tnay wake, 
Like to those fatuns fires, that gleam 
Ou the dark breast of staguant stream, 
Or foul mephitic lake. 
The sports of innocence and youth, 
Flash with the diamond force of trath 5 
We kuow their joy hath nomlloy, 
No retrospection will destroy ; 
And, as those fowers*, which still, at night 
Shed, all around, sweet sparks of light 
Which they have canght by day ; 
So they beam back youth's noon again, 
And light up every darker vein 
With pleasure’s purest lay. 
We catch from innocence its rest, 
Inhale from youthits glee ; 
And fee! that giow within the breast 
Wich long bad ceas’d to be. 


But sce the graceful group advance ! 
Breathing with mirth and love ; 

Prepard to weave the mazy dance, 
Harimoniousty they move ! 

O’er every limb there’s music playing, 

They glide, like sylphs o’er ether straying 5 

Ov, tike Diana’s nymphs at sport, 

Ov, faivics holding some high court; 
Now, down arcaded arins they rove; 

The Nereides, from coral caves, 

That swim in mooulght o’er the waves, 
Luuvd by the syrceu train, 
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we did not wait to see) we understand | 


some disgraceful exhibition, by foreigners, 
met with its merited fate, by being con- 
signed to oblivion. W. Bb. 








GBriginal Isaete 


LINES 


Written on being present at a Select Assembly, 
given by Ars. Elliston, to witness the Per- 
Sormances of her Pupils, at Leamington Spa, 
Friday, October 16th, 131%. 


Ou! we may traverse earth's wide round, 
Before a sight more pure is found, 
Than where, (sweet balin for each alloy !) 
Youth, innocence, and beauty, bouud 
Through life’s brief paths of joy! 


Dp. 


(Charming the tritons, gazing nigh,) 
Glide net more undulating by, 

Nor to a sweeter strain, 
Streaming so softly, lightly, on, 


} | To sounds methinks that well had won 
‘which | 


Furydice againt. 
Now, from the elder nymphs, a grove 


| Where Beauty scems through smiles to move, 


Of light, on either sive, 
The eladdening light of joyfuleyes, 
For all will gain an equal prize, 

All feel au equal pride. 


' 
And down that grove the younger band, 


Trip on, like elves in magic lavd, 
Whose footsteps only fall on flowers, 
Lifting them sweetly up again, 
Sone fairer blossom’s step to gain, 
In those enchanted bowers. 
Chasing each other, on they come, 
Uben, all in mingld forms, they roam, 
A beautious confusion ! 





~~ Cee —_— — —— 
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* The Papaver Orientalis, or Eastern Poppy, said to 
diffuse electric sparks at night. 
| 6+ The band of this evening was remarkably well cone 
ducted; and the music, in place of the hackneyed dances 
of the day, was judiciously selected fiom the compusi- 
tious Of the first masters. 
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Till, like a rocket to the sight, 

They shoot into a star of light, 
A lucid bright conclusion *. 

Now does that motion soothe and please 

Where all is melody and ease ; 

In Beauty's curve they move, they form 

For, no sharp angle dares deform, 

No step abrupt appear. 

As soft they hound as rill through valley, 

Which though jt joys in antic sally, 
Still soothing is and clear : 

Nor want these nymphs each livelier step, 
Now, in the frolic waltz they twine, 
Now, in the gay quadrille they join, 

Or giddy reel they trip. 

But hold! entrancing every one, 

The stately minuet is begun t! 

The genius of the night advances ! 

Oh! dance of dignity and grace, 

Thou hast but ill resigned thy place 
To fashions lighter dauces ; 

Thy steps that sentiment impart 

Thy movements! minuet, of the heart, 

Thy elegant, thy courtly train, 

That brings us back old times again ; 

Spreading its folds in graceful flow, 
Following the steps like bandmaid fair, 
And giving that commanding air 

Our days do not bestow. 

When did’st thou e’er yield more delight 

Than by thy mastery to-night? 


But who are these, the sister two f{, 
Whom each perfection seems to woo? 
How elegantly light they come ! 

Sweet daughters of Terpsichore, 

The goddess’ self they seem to be, 

And sport from them gains dignity, 
Taste finds a lasting home, 

Twin mistress, of the Graces they, 

The muse of motion owns their sway, 
Upon their steps she waits ; 

Oh! ever be their hearts as light, 

And gay, as on this happy night ; 
Grant it, ye guardian fates ! 

See, now they come like Gades’ maids, 

And oh! like them in Cadiz shades, 

Off, to the the blythe bolero, set 

Aud clink the sprightly castanct. 


Now to the master’s§ strain they give 

A form! it moves! it speaks! alive! 
It darts upon the eye and ear. 

Votaries of riot, fashion, come 

See where Pure Taste has found a home, 
See Joy’s refinement here! 

Swect nymphs! from whose delight to-night, 

My soul in taro hath cought delight, 
Accept this tribute-lay ; 

Still feel the bliss that you feel here, 

Still be ils source as pure and clear, 
Thus does a Poet pray ! 

How swift this night of joy has past, 

How long in memory ’twill last ! 





LINES 


On Lord George IT. concealing a Minature Picture of 


his Mother, the Marchioness of D., when going to 
School ByaFriend who observed the circumstance. 
TO YOU. 
“TELL me, my child! has any pain distrest 
The trembling spirit of your little breast ? 





* Alluding toa beautiful figure dance, composed, it is 
onderstood, by Miss Elliston; the grouping of which 
was particululy graceful, and fell of taney 

+A minuet Canced by Mrs. Elliston and Miss Maria 
Elliston, in which the elegant and easy management of 
the train would have supplied some very necessary Lints 
to the fine ladies and tragedy heroines of our stoges,— 
whose perplexing kicking back of the robes, and entan- 
glement al the feet, every moment, is so offensive to the 
spectator. 

+ Miss and Miss M. Elliston. 

? Referring to a beautiful dance, composed to Pleyel’s 
concertante, by oue of these young ladies. 








Or does a pang your bleeding bosom tear, 

Because to-morrow takes you fron: my care ? 

Ah! tell me why, with gentle hand, you check 

A mother’s fondness from her darling’s neck ?” 

With bleeding heart, and bursting eyes, the 
child 

Rush'd to his mother’s arms, 
smil’d— 

“ Mama, beloved mama! forgive thy son! 

For what in fond affectionhe has doue; 

Yes! kind mama! one pang is bursting me ; 

Because to-morrow takes me far from thee: 

But that is all—no other woe can harm 

Thy child, protected by a saving charm ; 

No pain can grieve, no pang can ever tear, 

While next my heart this talisman I wear:” 

He said, and blushing, from his bosom drew 

—A lovely picture of Perfection—it was You ! 

H.C. J. 


and tearful 





THE POET; 
On the intensity of his feeling, and the incapacity 
of mortal language to express the fullness of his 
ruptures. 





“ In truth, he is a strange and wayward wight, 
Fond of each gentle and each dreadful scene.” 


BEATTIE. 





TELL me who'll paint the feelings of a bard? 

Who can dissect the poet’s wondrous brain, 

And show its burnings? ’I'were a task right 
hard, 

Methinks, as he o’er hill and verdant plain, 

Or through the boundless skies or recking 


main, 
Lets loose, on Fancy’s wing, his wand'ring 
thought : ; 


Oh! [could name abard who aye hath wrought 

His verse to ecstacy, whate’er he drew: 

Who'll paint the ecstacy from which those rap- 
turcs flew ? 


Now strong as Fate—now weaker than a child; 
Now sore deprest, or burning with delight ; 
Now swardy plains he roves, or deserts wild, 
Or sinke beneath the glooms of darkest night; 
And now again he bursts to joy and light!— 
His brain! and oh its bursting tenement ! 
With throbbing-wild I ween are often rent. 
His reason—ah !a hair around them wrapt 
Would be as strong, for "tis continually suapt. 


Soars he? Full oft ten thousand miles above, 

Roaming luxuriantly the golden skies, 

Where all around is heavenly peace and love, 

Ten thousand endless clouds of perfume rise, 

Ten thousand augels dance before his eyes! 

Till, laden much, away to earth he wings 

His course, and paints his bright imaginings ; 

And al! how faint, how very faint Tkeu 

The fall Milionian numbers roll out from his 
pen, 


Dives he? Unnumber’d fathoms under ground, 

Swift thro’ the caverns of the oceau’s bed ; 

Perchance where hissing suakes and devils 
bound 

Athwart his footpath wheresoe’er he'll tread, 

Paving his road or flopping o’er bis head,— 

Where hells ten thousand crowd his magic 
thought 

Hewrites—his pen some glimurring oft hath 
caught; 

Look, thro’ his awful words the demons stare! 

But oh! nought’s half so dark as is the dark 
ink there. 

Lean will he often o'er some up-shot root, 

From whose bed trickles out a whisp’ring 
spring, 


To mark the hawthorn or rude bramble shoot 








Out their blossomings—or hear the tinnet 

Or watch the tweedling lark upon her a 

Speck-like above the woodland’s topm 

Topping the concert of its minstrelsy, 

He wakes—lessens his raptures—do byt fee 

His lines! music! the piping of an humble 
Dee. 


Culls he the mottled garden, gaily wrapt 
in, aye, of living gems ove golden sheet? 
Cuils he the em’rald meadow all bedropt 
With simple kingcup, bell, and daisy neat? 
And eke the poppy from tbe saffron wheat? 
He does—and as he pens them down, he strens 
Each tint with drops of sweet Castalian dews 
You smell, as in dark rooms at close of day, . 
You smell the flowers, perchance, but see yop 
the bouquet! 


And, if the blood of youth laughs thro’ hig 
veins, 

He'll write of love—he'll tell ye how "twill barg 

Sume luckless wight—and how triumphaat 
reigus 

It over man and beast—and how ‘twill spury 

At life sometimes, and creep beneath an urn 

O’erspread by some dark yew tree’s solemn 
shade. 

When all is done, the sorrow he hath made 

Is but a drizzling mist his pen hath caught 

Up from the ocean of his melancholy thought. 


wing, 
Ost tree, 


Tis ever thus ;—upon whatever theme 

He throws the splendour of his mind’s bright 
sun, 

Exhaling all that’s meet, ‘tis but a beam 

Most faintly shot—the lazy words do run 

So limpiogly about whete’er is done. 

O! soul divine—-O verse, thon ii fram’d thing; 

Thou muddy oozing from a heavenly spriug, 


Thou wax of hovey, cn thay whey ef milk: 
Vhou rude reugh iron bars to weave a seb of 
silk ! 
irrro 
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Se oo ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Dr. Halloran and A. C. B. in our next. 

“ Dreams” is fanciful and elegant; but there 
is an expression in the concluding stanza 
which *e are not sure that we understand, 
or, understanding, should approve. 

All the Gubbinses, we are sure, will afford en- 
tertainment to our readers, 

In our last, p. 466, col 3, for  ditz countee,” 
read *‘ditz countees;” p. 474, col. 1, for 
“ electric fluid,” read “magnetic fluid ;” col. 
3, for “ Adam vi,” read “ Adam vit ;” and 
for “ Cher charlevol, &c.” read ‘ Cher Chavr- 
leval, alors, en verité ;” p. 475, middle co- 
lumn, 5th stanza, 3rd line, for “ grave,” read 


~ . ” 
“ vrove 3” 6th stanza, 3rd line, for * untold, 


read “tenfold;” and last line but one, in 
the column, for “ bays,” read © base ;” and 
in the last column, 2nd stanza, last line, for 
* rood,” read * God ” 

Want of 100m has obliged us to omit several 
articles promised for this Number, and the 
same cause Obliges us ta postpone our ac- 
kuowledgments of Communications received 
this Week. 


——<, 
ad 
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